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PROLOGUE—MAINLY PERSONAL 


Tus book deals with the City as well as the County of 
Gloucester, but not with Bristol, whose dramatic 
history is already fully covered by three books. Bath 
and Somerset have their dramatic biographies too, 
like several other cities and districts, so why should 
not Gloucestershire ? The answer lies perhaps in the 
fact that so much of the early history is obscure. 
But there has seemed to me enough of it to justify 
collection with the other subjects included in this 
book. Recent events are more fully treated than 
their relative importance deserves. The reasons are 
that they will interest the public of to-day more, and 
I am directly familiar with them. 

A further personal note is inevitable Here as else- 
where in these pages. I compile this book only because 
no one else has done it. I have no literary qualifica- 
tions or training; though I reached the Special VI 
at Cheltenham College, it was by way of the military 
side. My late father’s collection of Gloucestershire 
books and my own theatrical one of several 
hundred volumes have stood well a severe test for 
reference purposes, with some help from the British 
Museum and Drama League and Archaeological 
Libraries, the Public Libraries of Cheltenham, Ciren- 
cester and Gloucester, and the Gloucester Guildhall 
records, whose librarians and their staffs have been 
very helpful. I have been guided to the filling of 
several pages by the new catalogue of the fine “‘ Local 
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Collection,” which the industry of Mr. Roland Austin 
has made as complete and perfect as can be expected, 
though it has some important modern omissions on 
drama. But even the very willing and efficient 
handling by the staff did not take the place of direct 
access to the shelves, the denial of which was surely 
not a necessary formality. It is bound to have 
missed me some information. I owe thanks to Miss 
Doris Leech for her painstaking work in typing this 
book from my difficult handwriting. 

I have to thank a number of people whose names 
occur in the text; also the Town Clerk, Canon E. F. 
Smith and Messrs. Badham, Blakeway, Bland, Branch, 
Dixon, Waghorne, Mrs. Armour and Parratt, and many 
others for a great deal of trouble in answering my 
questions, and other information, some of which I 
have been unable to use; the London and local Press, 
too, for their publication of a similar letter, though the 
results have been comparatively small. In such a 
wide subject one is bound to omit many things which 
should find a place here. This book may bring them 
to light. I shall be grateful for any corrections or 
additions. I know some deficiencies, but several 
sources that could have been fruitful have not been 
so. Anyhow, no one can fairly complain of not having 
been asked. I hoped to get more verbal and MS. 
material. A large part of this work consists of 
summary or quotation from printed sources, more 
numerous than I expected, and widely varied. Their 
local interest and value becomes greater when collected 
together. I have borrowed freely from many encyclo- 
paedias and other reference books, also the Press 
paragraphs of Mr. H. Y. J. Taylor, the local antiquarian, 
and Mr. C. H. Dancey’s collection of them, and Goding’s 
“ History of Cheltenham (1863),” full of interesting 
matter, sometimes unreliable, like a lot of theatrical 
biography and history, including, I fear, some of this 
book. An apparently simple paragraph is often made 
up from many sources and hours of reading, trying to 
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correct errors. Of the local newspaper files, I have 
only searched a fraction. That has taken several 
evenings of the five months spent on this compilation. 
I have been lucky in my “dips.” In references 
such as to George Whitefield, I only pick out the 
incidents and characteristics that come within my 
subject. 

There is no Cinema Chapter, because the purely 
local material is so scanty. 

No attempt has been made to deal fully with the 
touring companies playing London successes. We have 
been well catered for by the local theatres. 

Though born in London, I claim to be a man of 
Gloucestershire, having ever since lived in the County 
—in every parliamentary division. I have been 
Under-Sheriff of the City, and my grandfathers were 
both Precentors of Gloucester Cathedral. I have 
helped at times to administer it as a diocese and a 
volunteer regiment, and have explored it for several 
years as an occasional joy-rider by day, and for a 
generation in the cause of Drama, chiefly by night. 
There are few important halls in the County where 
I have not performed, and none (I think) in Gloucester, 
Cheltenham or Stroud. Whenever possible, I have 
accepted invitations outside, and have thus played in 
theatres of London (including the Haymarket and 
Strand), Stratford-on-Avon, Cardiff, Brighton, and 
(by way of a novel holiday in 1926) as far afield as 
Bayes Theatre, New York, with a ‘“‘ Gloucester Vale ” 
Company, visiting also Gloucester, Massachusetts 
receiving bountiful hospitality in each place. After 
a day’s work at the law a lazy evening is tempt- 
ing. It is often uncongenial to start to drive a loaded 
car to (perhaps) Coleford or Campden, bear the strain 
of an evening’s entertainment and drive home again 
next morning starting out at 8.30. That is what I 
have done many a time. But after the playing of 
nearly two hundred parts (two of them over one 
hundred times) coming middle age asks for some rest, 
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and the resulting comparatively leisured evenings, 
reinforced by the sad loss of my mother, who encouraged 
this task heartily, have given me time to collect these 
notes, in the hope that they may be of interest to 
some others, and a useful permanent record. 


12, QUEEN STREET, 
GLOUCESTER, 
June, 1928. 
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DRAMA IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


I. RELIGIOUS PLAYS 
ANCIENT 


FeEw of us rid ourselves entirely of the childish love 
of mimicry and make-believe, with its romance, and 
its humour blended of cruelty and pathos. The 
Pantomime comes, with its mysteries behind the 
curtain and behind the scenes; the ceremonial and 
processional element, however simple, of the Churches 
and of public affairs makes, too, one of the earliest 
appeals to our imagination. The taste for drama is 
universal ; it has been in all ages and with all peoples ; 
though in different countries it takes different forms. 
The word Drama comes from a Greek word meaning 
to do. It has been defined as the art of expression 
by action. 

Classic periods have included epochs of talk and 
epochs of movement, and at one time in England there 
was probably something of Roman drama which had 
become mere gladiatorial spectacle, with variety 
entertainments of a degraded type; Christians were 
forbidden to enter theatres, and actors could not be 
baptised. No trace of these plays remains, however, 
nor of any performance in Gloucestershire. Mr. St. 
Clair Baddeley, of Painswick, an authority on this 
period, knows of no evidence pointing at a theatre, 
even in London; though doubtless Cirencester and 
Gloucester, as places of great importance in Roman 
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days, played their part. For a time drematic art 
practically ceased to exist. 

But the demand for drama, above all among the 
illiterate, became urgent in the 12th century, and under 
the control of the Church it was evolved from Church 
services, its plays being originally part of the actual 
Liturgy. Hence the name Mystery (or ministry) 
plays, the subjects being scriptural. Then came 
Miracle plays, dealing with the lives of the saints, done 
in the churches and cathedrals, and the characters 
taken by priests and monks. Latin was superseded 
by the vulgar tongue, and gradually the laity co- 
operated in these performances, which came under the 
auspices of the trade guilds. 

An instance is the earliest dramatic composition in 
the English language, ““ The Harrowing of Hell” (just 
after 1300), introducing Satan as the Doorkeeper of 
Hell, which was entrusted for playing to the Guild of 
Cooks, as experts in fire. 

The plays were then brought out to the Abbey gates 
and into the market place upon pageants or stages 
on wheels, pushed to the High Cross before the Mayor 
and so to every street. These often had decks, the 
upper one representing Heaven, and showing the 
Saints: the middle one the mortals; the lower one 
being the actors’ dressing room, from which demons 
(Satans and devils) could spring through trap doors. 
Various places had their cycle of plays, such as Chester 
Coventry, Wakefield and York. No trace can be 
found of any Gloucester cycle, which is not surprising 
since we have no text of any London plays, but 
there can be little doubt that such plays were done here 
by the Monks on festal occasions. Scenic effects of 
ingenious contrivance and great beauty are recorded 
in the monastic annals of some churches. Dioramic 
effects of light and shade were among the devices 
used to heighten the effect of built-up stages and 
scenery. There came Moralities, too, dealing with 
ethics rather than dogma, and the characters abstract 
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virtues and vices instead of biblical characters or 
every-day people. An instance is Everyman (about 
1500), revived at the Gloucester Guildhall a few 
years ago. 


OLD RECORDS 


The authorities on Gloucestershire performances 
are very scanty. Goding writes that: ‘“‘ According to 
Hall, this country was especially celebrated for its 
religious plays,’’ but I have been unable to trace the 
reference. The oldest theatrical record I have found 
in the County is among the muniments of Berkeley 
Castle: a Select Roll of the Wardrobe Keeper to 
Lord Berkeley between April and September 1328 
giving an account of expenses at various jousts, 
including an item cum donis Istrionum (with gifts to 
the actors), no sum being stated. It is included in a 
previous item of £29 6s. 3d. 

In 1409-10 there are entries in the Gloucester City 
Stewards’ accounts of payments to the Minstrel pue 
Players of the Lord King (13s. 9d.) and of the Lord 
Prince (39s. 7d.) and for the Bothall. 

In Bentley’s “ Miscellany ” (1846) there is a chapt2t 
on Gloucester and Cirencester by Louisa Stuart 
Costello, and writing of St. John, Cirencester, she 
says : 
“There is, under one of the parapets, a range of 
sculptured figures. They offer to the view a number 
of persons habited as minstrels, playing on various 
instruments of music, common to the 15th century. 
It seems these are intended to represent the char- 
acters in an entertainment, formerly habitual to 
the natives of this part of the country, called a 
‘Whitsun ale.’ This féte is still kept up in Glou- 
cestershire occasionally; at their meeting the 
peasants dress themselves in different characters 
as the lord, the lady, the steward, purse-bearer, 
fool, and minstrel ; and festivity and dancing con- 


tinue throughout the day. : 
B—. 
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“‘ Under another parapet of the Church is a second 
range of figures, supposed to show some of the 
characters in the Mysteries and Moralities of the 
age when the building was erected. Here Death, 
a monk, an abbot, king, prize-fighter, angels, etc., 
appear in succession.” 

This is also described in ‘‘The Mirror” (1829). 
Gibbs writes : 

**On the north wall of the Nave in Cirencester 
Church is a representation of the ancient custom 
of Whitsun ale. . . . The Custom portrayed in the 
Church of Cirencester was as follows: 

“The Villagers would assemble together in one of 
the beautiful old barns which are so plentiful in 
every hamlet. Two of them—a boy and a girl, 
were then chosen and appointed Lord and Lady of 
the Yule. These are depicted on the church wall ; 
and round about them, dressed in the proper garb, 
are pages and jesters, standard-bearer, purse-bearer, 
mace-bearer, and a numerous company of dancers.” 
A negative piece of information is quoted by E. K. 


Chambers: that Henry VII during a progress in 1486 
visited Worcester, where there were pageants and 
speeches. Thence he went to Hereford and was 


th 
wi 


greeted by St. George, King Ethelbert and Our Lady ; 


ence to Gloucester, where the Chronicler observes 
th pained surprise that ‘‘ ther was no Pageant nor 


Speche ordeynede.”’ 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY 


Charles Hastings, ““ The Theatre,” says : 

‘Little is known as to the representations of 
Miracle Plays in the other towns of England. Very 
probably every district had its own performance. 
It is at any rate certain, according to Collier’s 
account, that religious drama was very popular 
during the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries at (among 
other places)—Tewkesbury.”’ 
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Payne Collier’s “ English Dramatic Poetry ” says : 
“At Tewkesbury the most ancient species of 
theatrical representation seems to have been pre- 

served until the year 1585.” 

‘« And (in a footnote) in the accounts of the Church- 
wardens of Tewkesbury, under date of 1578, we read 
as follows : 

“ Payd for the players geers 6 sheepskins for 

Christs garments.”’ 

And in an inventory contained in the same book 
occur these words, with the date 1585: ” 

“Hight heads of hair for the Apostles and 10 
beards, and a face or vizier for the Devil.” 
Chambers ‘“ Mediaeval Stage’ also quotes the 

above. The same book says: 

** Many minor plays, both in towns and in country 
villages, were organised by the Clergy and other 
officials of parish churches and are mentioned in 
the account books of churchwardens. At... 
Tewkesbury . . . such parochial plays can be traced 
sometimes side by side with those provided by 
craft or other guilds.”’ 

A. W. Ward, in ‘“ English Dramatic Literature,” 
says : 

oe The circumstances that the churchwardens’ 

accounts are charged with the expenses of the 

performance points to the probability that they 
were carried on by mixed companies of laymen, 
organised under more or less clerical direction. 

‘“‘ Evidence points to the anglian region of the 
kingdom as the regions which most readily favoured 
these beginnings of our national drama . 

“Tt spread along the Welsh boundary to 
Shrewsbury, Worcester and Tewkesbury.” 

Goding writes that in the book kept by the bailiffs 
of the Borough of Tewkesbury for 1584 is an 
entry : 

“ Laid out by them unto players, in wine to the 
justices, rent for their market standing, and to the 
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clerk of the market, and in seneschal money 
£3:415/: 8d.7 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


The references to Gloucester Cathedral are scantier 
still. Wantner, writing in 1713-4 (Furney’s MSS.), 
thus describes the Feretory : 

“On each side of the Communion Table stands a 
little door which giveth entrance into a vacant 
place behind the Great Altar, which is welled round, 
and covered overhead with broad stone ; only three 
square holes are left open. Under the middle hole 
they formerly (in the time of Popery) did burne 
their Holy Insense, and the other two holes on each 
side answereth in a perpendicular line unto two 
round holes that are on each side the roofe of the 
Presbiter from whence (in those times aforesaid) 
they drew up with weyers every Assention day the 
representation of our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, 
in Imitation of his ascending into Heaven.”’ 

The Rev. Mackenzie E. Walcott, in ‘“‘ The Interior 
of a Gothic Minster,” shows that openings in the 
vaulting were used for certain ceremonies at Pentecost, 
for scattering clouds, and for allowing a white dove 
to fly into the Church. 


THE BOY BISHOP 


The only other interesting record deals with the 
custom of ‘‘ Boy. Bishop,” which has quite an element 
of drama about it. 

The Camden Society has published a full report of 
a sermon delivered in Gloucester Cathedral on St. 
Nicholas’ Day (December 6th), 1558. This sermon 
and one delivered at St. Paul’s Cathedral are the only 
ones of the kind that have been preserved. 

In accordance with ancient custom the chorister 
boys assembled (probably in the Chapter House) to 
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elect from their number a Bishop, who, until the close 
of Innocents’ Day following (for twenty-one days), 
was to bear the name and maintain the state of a 
Bishop ; to wear a mitre on his head and carry a 
crozier in his hand and to be robed in vestments even 
richer than those worn on great occasions by the real 
Bishop. The boy selected was to be ‘ handsomely 
and elegantly shaped.” The other choristers then 
assumed the style of prebendary under obedience to 
him during his period of office and performed with 
him whatever offices the real Bishop and Dean and 
Chapter usually performed. A writer after this 
festival was abolished says: 

“What merry work it was in the days of our 
holy fathers that upon St. Nicholas, 8. Katherine, 
S. Clement, and Holy Innocents Day, children were 
wont to be arrayed in chimera, rochets, surplices, 
to counterfeit bishops and priests, and to be led, 
with songs and dances, from house to house, blessing 
the people, who stood grinning in the way to 
expect that ridiculous benediction.”’ 

All this was, apparently, once regarded as seriously 
as the performance of religious plays or “‘ mysteries.” 

Dean Colet, though he publicly censured what he 
called the “superstitions and fopperies”’ of the 
popery of that day, approved of the annual election of 
boy-bishops, and in the statutes which he framed for 
St. Paul’s School provided that ‘all the children 
shall every Christmas Day come to Paul’s Church 
and here the childe bishoppe’s sermon.” 

During these proceedings and until the end of the 
next day’s procession, none of the real clergy, whatever 
might be their rank, were allowed to occupy the 
higher seats. 

It seems that there was no appearance of parody 
or burlesque. The boys were well drilled by the 
priests and the service performed with much solemnity, 
it being provided that no man whatsoever, under 
pain of anathema, should interrupt. 
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On the eve of Innocents’ Day the boys had a great 
supper, a bill of fare showing veal and mutton, ducks, 
chickens and sausages, woodcocks, field fares and 
other small birds, wine, spices (or groceries), warden- 
pears, honey, ale, and bread, including a portion of 
“‘ Lord’s bread”’, no doubt for the boy-bishop. 

The practice has been traced from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century at York, and there was a 
Boy Bishop in Salisbury Cathedral before 1222, and 
at St. Paul’s before 1225. It is still carried out at 
Berden, Essex, where the Vicar tells me he revived 
it thirty years ago. 

In the Cambridge H.L., Mr. A. W. Ward writes : 

“The topsy-turveydom of this celebration was 

naturally of a more harmless kind and more amen- 
able to discipline, and in consequence, less provo- 
cative of prohibitions. Dramatic performances 
became a regular accompaniment of this festival, 
and though the French and Anglo-Norman S8. 
Nicholas plays which have been preserved cannot 
be regarded as examples of the literary monastic 
drama belonging to our literature, it may safely be 
concluded that out of these performances grew 
those of the chapel boys and schoolboys. The 
general influence of these festivals and their associa- 
tions must have tended to foster the element of 
humour and satire—the comic element—which was 
to assert itself with enduring success in the course 
of the growth of the religious, and later, in that of 
the regular, drama in England. 

“Even at Court, the authority of the Xmas lord 

or lord of Misrule survived the appointment of a 

permanent official with the title of Master of the 

Revels (1545) and a conflict between the real and 

the mock authority naturally ensued.” 

The Lord of Misrule time ran from All-hallow Eve 
till the morrow after the Feast of the Purification 
(Candlemas Day), in which period there were “ fine 
and subtle disguisings, masks and mummeries. Mum- 
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ming with ‘visors cloce visaged’ was especially a 
Christmas custom.” 


DEAN SPENCE AND THE CATHEDRAL 


Below are extracts from the late Dean Spence’s “ The 
White Robe of Churches” (by kind permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.). 


Dramatic “ Mysteries ’’ 


One strange but at the same time very popular use 
of these great naves of abbatial and cathedral churches, 
such as, for instance, in Gloucester the Benedictine 
Abbey, in the cathedral Church of Wells in England, 
in the cathedral of Laon in France, was at certain 
solemn seasons of the year the performance of the 
Miracle or Mystery play. Some scholars have ques- 
tioned whether the scene of these curious popular 
dramatic performances was the abbey or the cathedral 
church, and have suggested that the scene of these 
curious plays was the chapter room, or some other 
large hall or building in the vicinity of the sacred 
building. But there is abundant evidence that cannot 
be gainsaid that these Miracle or Mystery plays were 
at one period actually, and possibly not unfrequently, 
performed in the church itself. From the earliest 
years of the eleventh century the peoples of Northern 
and Central Europe had been awakened to take a new 
interest in religion, and listened with an ever-growing 
interest to Christian teachers. The religious teachers 
of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
seemed to have considered that one effective form of 
bringing home to the somewhat rude populations of 
the early middle ages the great religious truths was 
by representing, in a dramatic and scenic form, striking 
episodes of biblical history, and even of certain well- 
known legends from the lives of the saints. These 
plays were for a considerable period spoken in Latin, 
and no doubt partly because the utterances were made 
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in Latin, a tongue of course mysterious and unknown 
to the masses, they maintained at first their solemn 
and serious character. Then as time went on no 
doubt with a view of still further interesting the people 
ignorant of the Latin tongue, these “ Mystery ” plays 
began to be spoken in the vulgar tongue, such as in 
English or French. The rude and barbaric simplicity 
of the monkish versions of the old recitals gradually 
became vulgarised, and buffoonery was mingled too 
often with sacred dialogue, and in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries we find these theatrical performances 
gravely censured, and eventually forbidden by popes 
and councils. Even as early as A.D. 1210 and 1217 
we find the note of alarm struck. 

But there is no doubt that in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth, and even as late as the fourteenth centuries, 
they were of frequent occurrence in the more important 
abbeys and churches, and were used as powerful and 
popular vehicles of instruction by the monks and 
ecclesiastics of these early mediaeval centuries ; and 
such great naves as the one upon which we are engaged 
at Gloucester, several times each year, no doubt, were 
the scenes of such scenic and dramatic representations, 
which were witnessed by numbers of the citizens. 

Dean Milman has written : 

“What a theatre! Such religious uses could not 
desecrate buildings so profoundly hallowed; the 
buildings would rather hallow the spectacle. The 
theatre was the church soaring to its majestic height, 
receding to its interminable length, broken by its 
stately divisions, with its many chapels, with its 
succession or arches. What space for endless 
variety, if not for change of scene! How effective 
the light and shade, even by daylight ; how much 
more so heightened by the command of an infinity 
of lamps, torches, tapers, now pouring their full 
effulgence on one majestic object, now showing, 
rather than enlightening, the deep gloom ! 

“How grand the music (even though somewhat 
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rough and unscientific from the modern stand-point), 
either pervading the whole space with its rolling 
volumes of sound, or accompanying some solemn 
or tender monologue! ... There was no event, 
however solemn and appalling, up to the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, which was not, 
wrought into action, preached in this impressive 
way to awe-struck crowds. Legend, like the gospels, 
lent itself to the same purpose; instead of being 
read it was shown into a stirring representation, and 
so offered to spectators as well as to hearers. What 
remains, the dry skeleton of these Latin ‘ Mysteries,’ 
can give no notion of what they were when alive ; 
when alive with all their august impressive enthral- 
ling accessories, and their simple, unreasoning, but 
profoundly agitated hearers.”’ 

One of the most dependable proofs that the pos- 
session of the widely extended prevalence of the 
custom of performing miracle plays in certain great 
abbeys and churches in the early middle ages on the 
occasion of important festal seasons, is the reference 
to the practice of Durandus, Bishop of Mende 
(Languedoc). In the “ Rationale ” he writes as follows 
in his description of the office of the night of the 
Easter Festival : 

** After the singing of the Third Response with 
the ‘ Gloria Patri’ the choir is left, and a solemn 
procession takes place with lighted tapers to the 
spot where the sepulchre has been erected. Then 
certain persons arrayed as the holy women and the 
disciples John and Peter, are introduced, who 
come to the sepulchre to see what had happened. 
Other actors come forward habited as angels.” 

Then follows a short description of a miracle play, in 
which the chorus take a part. Bishop Durandus 
especially mentions that words are put into the 
mouths of these actors, composed for the “play ”’ 
not found in holy Scripture, but which, nevertheless, 
have been approved for their purpose. The position 
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of this weighty reference in a work of such great 
authority as that of so eminent a liturgiologist as the 
Bishop of Mende shows how general was this use in 
the early mediaeval church. (The date of Durandus’s 
work was circa A.D. 1284.) 

The clear reference of Durandus to the position of 
the Miracle Play of the Resurrection in the Easter 
services, occurring, as it does, in the midst of his 
careful liturgical directions and explanations, shows 
how, in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, 
these strange religious dramas had become a formally 
recognised part and parcel of some, at least, of the 
great festal services of the early mediaeval Church. 
There were a number of these strange mystery plays 
extant in the twelfth and two following centuries. 
The plays generally dealt with purely scriptural 
subjects, such as The Creation of the World, The Fall 
of Man, The Story of Cain and Abel, The Crucifixion 
of Our Lord, The Massacre of the Innocents. We find 
two plays entitled The Sacrifice of Isaac and The 
Mystery of the Holy Sacrament. Sometimes a celebrated 
martyr story, as that of S. Catherine, was represented, 
or the drama of 8S. Denys (of France). Occasionally 
the stage seems to have been a very elaborate piece 
of carpenter’s workmanship, in the form of a graduated 
platform of three divisions, rising one over the other, 
the actors being usually supplied by the monks of the 
adjoining monastery—some of them habited as women, 
the boys and children, as in the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, being no doubt the novices or pupils in the 
school of the religious house. 

After the fourteenth century these representations 
became rare; still, however, in some cathedrals or 
abbeys they still formed part of the ritual at great 
feasts, notably at Laon, in the north of France, where 
we hear of them as late as in the fifteenth century. 

As the thirteenth century advanced, the great and 
increasing popularity of these sacred performances 
induced wandering minstrels, jongleurs, trouvéres, and 
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other folk who gained a precarious livelihood by singing 
and reciting to the people, to imitate, in a rough way 
at first, these miracle plays. 

Later we find the guilds of traders, who in the early 
middle ages played so important a part among the 
middle class of the cities, taking up this favourite 
sacred entertainment, and gradually introducing more 
dramatic variety and greater elaboration in the scenic 
side of these plays. By the middle of the fourteenth 
century the miracle play seemed to have reached its 
fullest development. 

The cities of York, Wakefield, Chester, and Coventry 
were especially famous for these entertainments, but 
we read of them in many other important centres of 
population. The répertoire of these religious dramas 
became very considerable, and included in their 
themes most of the principal events in Bible history, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, from the story 
of Adam and Eve in Eden down to the scenes of the 
Passion story, and, indeed, pictured representations 
of the awful Day of Judgment. 

These plays, on the whole, were reverent and seemly 
in tone, full of dramatic life and energy, and in some 
instances, notably in the plays of the Passion and 
Crucifixion, we find realism of a most impressive 
nature. 

But in the age when the Romanesque nave of 
Gloucester and other similar mighty piles were erected, 
to the miracle play belonged its early simplicity and 
earnestness, and this pictorial method of teaching the 
people great truths was regarded with approval by 
those who bore rule in the monastic orders and in the 
Church generally ; and it may fairly be said that one 
of the uses to which these vast Romanesque, or, as they 
are popularly termed, Norman naves—a notable 
instance of such naves being now the subject of our 
little study—were put, was the assembling of a great 
mass of the citizens dwelling beneath the shadow of 
the mighty abbey to hear and to see the dramatic 
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representation by the monks of portions of the Passion 
Tragedy or the more remote mystic story of the 
Fall and of the Last Judgment... . 

Miracle plays may be said to have ceased to be 
performed finally at the end of the fifteenth century. 


MODERN 


The practice has been revived recently. 

An original play, St. Bridget of the Mantle, by Miss 
Kelly of Westbury-on-Severn, was produced in the 
Chapter House of Gloucester Cathedral in 1923, being 
afterwards published by the S.P.C.K. 

The well-known Hager Heart was done there 
also, in 1924, with music from ‘“ Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio.” 

At Tewkesbury Abbey performances were given at 
the Christmases of 1923 and 1925 of The Miracle 
Play of the First Christmas, from a work by Rev. 
F. A. Hibbert, adapted for use there by the Vicar, 
Canon E. F. Smith. His introductory foreword 
states that the “Inn Yard at Bethlehem” was an 
inn yard such as we still see at the New Inn at Glouces- 
ter, and that, though the Miracle Plays were originally 
acted not in costume but in ordinary everyday sur- 
roundings, since to present them in a twentieth- 
century setting would appear grotesque, they repro- 
duced the language and dress of the period when 
such plays were performed in Tewkesbury Abbey, 
with the hope that the spirit of these days would not 
be lacking either in the actors or the beholders. 

They have also done the Little Plays of St. Francis 
(Housman). 

Several similar modern miracle plays have since been 
played in other churches, schools and institutions, not- 
ably St. Stephen’s, Cheltenham, and the Cookery School 
at Gloucester. Hager Heart has been done at various 
other places, including the Tetbury Picture House. 
For many years Bethlehem Tableaux have been elabor- 
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ately presented at Christ Church, Gloucester, by the 
Rev. W. R. and Mrs. Williams. 

Gloucestershire has some parental interest in The 
Miracle Play, The Birth of Christ, done in May, 1928, 
at Canterbury Cathedral. The book was by the 
(almost Gloucestershire) Masefield and the music by 
the Cheltenham Holst. It was a beautiful production 
in every way, and well worth a long Whitsun journey 
into the country of my Hannam ancestors. It had the 
- only impersonation of Christ I have seen except in 
The King of Kings film, though Christ is shown, of 
course, at Oberammergau, and symbolized in several 


plays. 


2. ELIZABETHAN 


GRADUALLY there came the type of play we know, 
the oldest being Ralph Roister Doister (1553), revived 
at Painswick recently by Miss Lucy Hyett, and so 
on to the Elizabethan Drama, of which Wm. Shakes- 
peare was the culmination. 

The Elizabethan epoch was a great dramatic tidal 
wave, a growth of poetry, shooting with extraordinary 
force and exuberant fertility in a space of time almost 
unparalleled for brevity. 

The popular taste was not helped by any scenic 
display. 

The dramatic style of England grew steadily from 
miracles, moralities and interludes to Marlowe, and 
from him to Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and to 
Fletcher, with an exclusion of religious comments, 
political intention and deliberate moralising. 

Pageants had long become common, and there 
followed Court spectacles and interludes. The earliest 
theatres were the inn yards with their surrounding 
galleries, where the Noblemen’s private bands of 
players performed. The inn-yard made an admirable 
theatre. The audience assembling in the galleries that 
ran round its sides. 

The Duke of Gloucester (afterwards King Richard 
III) was the first royal patron of the drama. He 
attached a company of players to his household, 
granting them permission to go “ busking ’’—travel 
about his domains and act whenever he did not require 
their services. This did much to regularise the actors’ 
calling, and an important result of it was that acting 
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became the fashion. The pastime of amateur theatri- 
cals was taken up, first by the gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court, and afterwards by those of higher degree, with 
great zest. . 

Queen Elizabeth is the subject of a strange tale of 
play-acting in real life, having its origin in Gloucester- 
shire. It has been said that the Queen died in girl- 
hood and a “ Bisley Boy ” was substituted, no suitable 
girl being available, and impersonated her for the 
rest of his life. 

The story is fully discussed in ‘‘ Famous Imposters,”’ 
by Bram Stoker (1910). 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE QUEEN 


As J. R. Green writes, the temper of the nation was 
dramatic. Every progress of Elizabeth from shire 
to shire was a succession of shows and interludes. 
She came through Gloucestershire several times, 
notably in 1574 and 1575, and in 1592, when she 
visited Sudeley. On her entrance into the Castle 
there an old shepherd spoke a speech partly repro- 
duced in the Gloucester Pageant (Chapter 13), and he 
presented her with a “lock of wool, Cotswold’s best 
fruit, and my poor gift I offer to your Highness, in 
which nothing is to be esteemed but the whiteness, 
virginity’s colour; nor to be expected but duty, 
Shepherd’s religion.”” She then saw “ Apollo with the 
tree,” having a singer on one side and a player on the 
other. After the song “the tree rived, and Daphne 
issued out.”” Apollo ran after her with a speech, and 
Daphne ran for succour to Elizabeth, as “ Queen of 
Chastity.” 

The third day should have been presented to Her 
Majesty the “ High Constable of Cotswold, but the 
weather so unfit that it was not. But this should 
have been ; one clothed all in sheepskins, face and all, 
spake this by his Interpreter. 

“The great constable and commander of Cotswold 

Cc 
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he speaks no language but the Rammish tongue ; such 
sheepish governors there are, that can say no more 
to a messenger than he (baa) .. .” 

Her Majesty was then to be brought among the 
shepherds, from whom was a King and Queen to be 
chosen. There followed dialogue between Melibaeus, 
Nisa and ‘“‘ Cutter of Cotswold, that looks as though 
he only knew his leripoop ; amorous he is and wise ; 
carrying a sheeps eye in a calf’s head.” 

Eventually espying her Majesty, he and all the 
shepherds kneeling, conclude with an appeal for her 
pardon for their “ poor Shepherd’s pastimes and bold 
shepherd’s presumptions. . . . In Theatres artificers 
have played Emperors ; yet the next day forgotten.” 

For her visit to Frocester Court in 1574, when she 
was ‘‘elegantly and splendidly entertained by Squire 
George Huntley,” a ballad by Rev. R. W. Huntley 
refers to a masque in which were “the Squire’s fair 
daughter, Jane, and Young Guise from Severn-side,”’ 
a shepherd train, courteries, jugglers, “mummers 
mimic fight.” 

It was the people itself that created its stage. 

The theatre indeed was commonly only the court- 
yard of an inn or a mere booth such as is still seen at 
a country fair; the bulk of the audience sat beneath 
the open sky in the pit or yard, a few covered seats 
in the galleries which ran round it formed the boxes 
of the wealthier spectators, while patrons and nobles 
found seats upon the actual boards. 

No stage was ever so human, no poetic life so 
intense. 

In general, Sunday was, during the earlier part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the day specially selected for per- 
formances. 

A municipal ordinance in 1574 says that “ plays are 
chiefly used on Sundays and Holy Days” and merely 
forbids their presentation during the time of Divine 
Service. This was forbidden from 1603 by royal 
proclamations and statutes. The rule against per- 
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formances in Lent apparently was enacted rather 
early. 

The Elizabeth censorship was not strict. Scenes 
which to our modern sense of propriety seem inex- 
pressibly offensive the Master of the Revels passed 
over without a misgiving. He tried to prevent any 
remarks hostile to the form and theory of government 
then prevailing, and suppressed anything reflecting on 
the national religion. The King himself had to be 
guarded from irreverence. 

A statute of 1606 forbade the use in plays of the name 
of the Deity, and tried to excise all oaths. 


LOCAL REFERENCES 


The Lady Mary, daughter of Henry VIII and after- 
wards Queen of England (“ Bloody Mary ’’), spent her 
Christmas at Tewkesbury in 1525. 

A letter from the council for her household to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, dated 26th November, 1525, says: 

“We humbly beseche ... let us knowe... 
whither we shall appoynte any Lord of Mysrule for 
the said honourable householde, provide for enter- 
luds, disgysyngs, or pleyes is 
No record is preserved of the answer, but it was 

probably “ yes.” 

G. B. Harrison in his “Story of Elizabethan 
Drama ”’ says : 

“ Apart from the imported Classical drama which 
was an affair of Scholars and men of leisure, popular 
drama had been performed by two classes of actors : 
the Guild players in the towns, and the servants of 
the great lords in the great houses. These latter 
were really the founders of the acting profession. 

** One of the results of the Renaissance was a new- 
born love of magnificence and display. The old- 
fashioned Barons, who perished in the Wars of the 
Roses, were half farmers, half petty kings, and had 
supported hosts of retainers. 
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“The new nobility found it impossible to pay for 
innumerable hangers-on and at the same time to 
spend their money on personal luxury and magni- 
ficent clothes. Hence, for the sake of economy, 
many of the useless retainers were turned off. 
Amongst the followers of the old nobility were those 
whose duty it was to entertain the household in 
various ways. In the new conditions they had to 
shift for themselves, and so naturally those who 
had talent became professional players. 

* At first these players moved from place to 
place and acted in the Inn Yards ; a typical example 
of these is still to be seen at the New Inn, 
Gloucester.” 

Mr. Harper in his book on Inns agrees that “ Plays 
and interludes were acted here.” The Inn, built in 
1453, was then owned by the Dean and Chapter, who 
held it up till 1855, when it was transferred to the 
Kcclesiastical Commissioners, who sold it. 

Mr. T. S. Graves, of Chicago University, wrote in 
1913: 

“Tt is apparent that when the London players 
travelled in the provinces, they preferred to set up 
their stage, not in the inn-yards, but in the town 
halls.” No place was specified “‘and they set up 
their stages where they pleased... . 

“Scaffolds for spectators were constructed in 


halls or palaces long before we have any record of 
performances at inns.”’ 


MOUNT TABOR 


A strikingly interesting account of an early theatrical 
performance in Gloucester (between 1560 and 1570) 
is given by Mr. R. Willis, who was educated “in the 
free Grammar Schoole, called Christs schoole in the 
City of Gloucester,” and was probably the son of 
Preb. Henry Willis, B.D., of Gloucester Cathedral. 
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He published a half-autobiographical, half-religious 
treatise of 227 pages called “‘ Mount Tabor.” 

A British Museum copy of it has a manuscript note 
in the beginning : 

“The author’s name was Willis, as appeared 
from a writing on the back of the vellum cover in 
which it was originally bound. He was born 
in 1564,” the year of Shakespeare’s birth. 

The title-page says: 

“Mount Tabor, or private exercises of a 
penitent sinner,. . . written in the time of a volun- 
tary retrait from secular affaires, by R. W. Esquire. 

“Published in the yeare of his age 75. Anno 
Dom. 1639.” 

Pages 110-114 contain the following : 

“Upon a Stage-play which I saw when I was a 
child. 

“In the City of Gloucester the manner is (as 
I think it is in other like corporations) that when 
Players of Enterludes come to towne, they first 
attend the Mayor, to enforme him what noble- 
mans servants they are, and so to get licence for 
their publike playing; and if the Mayor like the 
Actors, or would shew respect to their Lord and 
Master, he appoints them to play their first play 
before himselfe and the Aldermen and common 
Counsell of the City ; and that is called the Mayors 
play, where every one that will comes in without 
money, the Mayor giving the players a reward as 
hee thinks fit to shew respect unto them. At such 
a play, my father tooke me with him and made me 
stand betweene his leggs, as he sate upon one of 
the benches where wee saw and heard very well. 
The play was called (the Cradle of security) wherin 
was personated a King or some great Prince with 

‘ his Courtiers of severall kinds, amongst which 
three Ladies were in speciall grace with him; and 
they keeping him in delights and pleasures, drew him 
from his graver Counsellors, hearing of Sermons, 
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and listening to good counsell, and admonitions, 
that in the end they got him to lye downe in a 
cradle upon the stage, where these three Ladies 
joyning in a sweet song rocked him asleepe, that he 
snorted againe, and in the meane time closely con- 
veyed under the cloaths where withall he was 
covered, a vizard, like a swines snout upon his face, 
with three wire chaines fastened thereunto, the 
other end whereof being holden severally by those 
three Ladies, who fall to singing againe, and then 
discovered his face, that the spectators might see 
how they had transformed him, going on with their 
singing, whilst all this was acting, there came forth 
of another doore at the farthest end of the stage, 
two old men, the one in blew with a Serjeant at 
Armes, his mace on his shoulder, the other in red with 
a drawn sword in his hand, and leaning with the other 
hand upon the others shoulder, and so they two went 
along in a soft pace round about by the skirt of the 
Stage, till at last they came to the Cradle, when all the 
Court was in greatest jollity, and then the foremost 
old man with his Mace stroke a fearfull blow upon 
the Cradle, whereat all the Courtiers with the three 
Ladies and the vizard all vanished ; and the desolate 
Prince, starting up bare faced, and finding himselfe 
thus sent for to judgment, made a lamentable 
complaint of his miserable case, and so was 
carried away by wicked spirits. This Prince did 
personate in the morall, the wicked of the world ; 
the three Ladies, Pride, Covetousness and Luxury, 
the two old men, the end of the world, and the last 
judgement. This sight tooke such impression in 
me, that when I came towards mans estate, it was as 
fresh in my memory, as if I had seen it newly acted. 

‘From whence I observe out of mine owne 
experience, what great care should bee had in the 
education of children, to keepe them from seeing 
of spectacles of ill examples, and hearing of las- 
civious or scurrilous words: for that their young © 
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memories are like faire writing tables, wherein if 
the faire sentences or lessons of grace bee written, 
they may (by Gods blessing) keepe them from many 
vicious blots of life, wherewithall they may other- 
wise bee tainted ; especially considering the generall 
corruption of our nature, whose very memories 
are apter to receive evill then good, and that the 
well seasoning of the new Caske at the first, keepes 
it the better and sweeter ever after, and withall wee 
may observe, how farre unlike the Plaies and harme- 
lesse morals of former timese are to those which have 
succeeded, many of which (by report of others) 
may bee termed schoolmasters of vice, and provo- 
cations to corruptions: which our deprived nature 
is too prone unto: nature and grace being con- 
traries.”’ A prayer follows with ‘ Thankfullnesse 
for freeing us from the cradle of security and the 

Condemnation attending it.”” Then comes a Medita- 

tion ‘‘ Vpon the Diall of the Clock in the Colledge 

Church of Gloucester.” 

James Powell was the Mayor. 

This very rare book is first mentioned in Malone’s 
“ Rise and Progress of the English Stage.” 

Varying transcriptions of it, or of parts, are given 
in many publications. The Glos. N. and Q. one is in- 
exact. 

The play has been called an interlude but perhaps 
its more correct name would be a morality play, the 
successor of the religious play performed by trade 
guilds at an earlier period, and reminiscent of The Pride 
of Life and Everyman. No copy of the play is known 
to exist either in print or manuscript. It has been 
wrongly cited as Castle of Society. 

A history play of Sir Thomas Moore gives the 
repertory of a company consisting of four men and a 
boy (who played all the female parts) as The Cradle of 
Security, Hit the Nail o the Head, Impatient Povert, 
The Play of Four P.’s, Dives and Lazarus, Lusty 
Juvenus and The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom. 
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NOBLEMEN’S PLAYERS. 


The report given by Willis is confirmed by entries 
in the municipal records of many towns. F 

As a rule the information is in the annual accounts 
rendered by the Chamberlains or other borough 
treasurers. 

At Gloucester there are a number of entries relating 
to theatrical performances. A few payments to 
workmen are entered as “ Paymentes of money.” 
Those for players appear as “ Giftes gevyn with other 
necessarie expences,” introduced variously as “also 
in reward gevyn,” “alsoe in moneye payd,” “ alsoe 
in moneye gevyn in reward,” “ also paid at commaunde- 
ment of the Mayor and other the Aldermen of the 
Citie ” (or “‘ Mr. Maire and his bretherne ”’), or “ also 
the same accomptauntes aske allowance in moneye 
payed and gevyn in rewarde.”’ The years run from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 

Below are extracts from the entries in the first 
volume. Many of these are transcribed in the Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and most 
of them by J. T. Murray. The originals give the 
amounts in Roman characters : 

1550-1. ‘‘ Maister Kyngeston’s Abbott of Mysrule 
commyng to the Citie of Glouceter in the 
Cristmas tyme, 10 /-.”* 

“The pleyers of the seid Maister Kyngeston 5 /-.”’ 
“The pleyers of Sir Anthony Kyngeston 10 /-.” 

1552-3. “a geister (jester) of the Kynges Majesties 
and an other commyng with hym 5/-.” 
“Maister Arnoldes servauntes on May Day at 
the bryngyng in of May 20/— . . . and more to 
those persons that daunsed the moorys [morris] 
daunse the same tyme 5 /-.” 

1553-4. “the pleyers of the citie 6/8.” 


ee eee ee eee 
*The value to-day is about 15 to 20 times these amounts, Mr. 
C. H. Dancey writes. 
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1554-5. “the Quenes geister 3/4.” 

1555-6. “the Quenes pleyars 6/8.” 

1558-9. “‘my Lord Chandos players 6/8.” 

1559-60. -“an hundred of bordenayles to make a 
scaffolde in the Bothall for the Quenes Majesties 
players 7d. John Battye, carpinter, and _ his 
fellowe for the makinge of the seid scaffolde 
4d, the Quenes Majesties players playeng 
openly in the Bothall 10/— .. . a banket the 
same day by the said Maire and Alermen at 
the Taverne upon the saide plaiers 5/7.” 
“the Lord Ambrose Dudleies players... playeng 
openly in the Bothall 6/8.” 

1560-1. ‘‘ Lorde Roberte Dudleyes players . . . in 
Redye moneye 6/8.” 

“Sir Androwe ffortescues players in redye 
moneye by John Smythe 4d.” 

1561-2. “‘the Quenes Majesties players this yeare 

10 /—; also bestowed and spente upon the same 
players at the taverne 4/-; also payed to Mr. 
Ingram for a pounde of candelles at the same 
playe 3d.” 
‘the Erle of Warwickes players . . . in redye 
money 10 /-, a bankett made to the seid players 
_and for makynge of a scaffolde in the Bothall 
4/2 ob... the Lorde Roberte Dudleye his 
servauntes and players . . . in redye moneye 
13 /4, also spente uppon the seid players at the 
taverne and for makynge of the scaffolde in 
the Bothall 4/8.” 

1562-3. ‘‘duchesse of Suffolk’s players 10/- also 
bestowed and spente uppon the same players 
at the taverne 20d. Also payd for the makynge 
of the skaffold at the Bothall and for nayles 
there 4d. to one that brought golden sommes 
parchment from the Lord of Misrule of Kine- 
ham 12d.” 

1563-4. ‘‘ Stanweye the Quenes Jugler for shewinge 
pastimes and other of his juglinge feates to 
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Mr Mayor and other of his bretherne this 
yeare 10/-, the Erle of Warwickes playoures, 


10/-; also upon the same playoures at the 
wine taverne 3/— .. . the lorde of Cobhames 
players 5 /-.” 


1564-5. ‘‘ Makinge of the scaffold in the Bothall 
at the tyme that the Quenes Majesties players 
did playe there before Mr Mayor and the 
Aldermen 2d. also in money paid for tackinge 
of the same scaffold awaye agayne 2d.” 

“the Quenes Majesties playours 16/8... 
the Lorde Stranges playours 10 /-.” 

1565-6. “‘ the Lorde Hundsdon’s plaiars, the mak- 
inge of the Scaffolde in the Bothall, and the 
drinckinge 12/8 . . . the Quenes plaieres play- 
inge at the Bothall 13/4; allso for wines and 
chirries spente uppon them at Mr. Swerde- 
bearers 2/8.” 

1567-8. “ Battie for C and iii quarters of elme 
bourdes for a skaffold for playors to playe one 
8/—; alsoe paid to hime for a piece of tymber 
to sett under the bourdes 2 /-.” 

“the Erle of Worcester his players and their 
drinkynge at Mr. Swordberers 12/6.” 

“the Quenes Majesties players and theire 
drinkinge 16/2.” 

1568-9. ‘‘ Mr. ffoskeues plaiers 10 /- and for them 
drinking 2/6. Allso geieven to the lorde 
cae plaiers 3/4, erle of Woorcesters plaiers 

1569-70. “the Quenes plaiers 13/4—th’ erle of 
Lecester’s players playing before Mr Mayor 
13/4... th’ erle of Suxsex plaiers plainge 
Pi. Mr Maior 10/-. Allsoe spent on them 

1570-1. “the Earle of Worceter’s plaiers for play- 
inge before Mr Major and his bretherne, the 
VIth of Februarie 10/—; alsoe spente uppon 
them at the taverne the same time 2 /-.” 
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“th’ Earle of Leysetors plaiers for playinge 
before Mr Major and his bretherne, the 30th 
of Aprill, 13/4; alsoe spente uppon them at 
the taverne 3/8; to the Quenes Majesties 
berward for baytinge of his bears before Mr 
Major and his bretherne, the 2nde of Maie 6/8 ; 
to the Lifftenante of the Tower his plaiers for 
playinge before Mr Major and his bretherne 
the 20th of Sept 10/—; alsoe spente uppon 
them at the Swordeberers by the commande- 
ment of Mr Major 2/6.” 

1571-2. ‘ Queenes Ma* plaiers, alsoe spent uppon 
them at the Swordbearers 4/6.” 

“* Ladie Manches plaiers 10 /-. Allsoe for their 
dringinge 2/8.” 

1572-3. “the Earle of Wosters plaiers the firste 

daie of December anno dmi 1573 10 /-. 

Allsoe spente uppon them 3/4.” 

“The Earle of Sussex plaiers the thirde of 
Aprill 13 /4. 

Allsoe spent uppon them at that time 5/-.” 
“the Earle of Essex’s plaiers the tenthe of 
Julie 13/4. 

Allsoe spent uppon them 4/6.” 

“the Lord Moongeis [Mountjoy’s] plaiers the 
laste of September by the comanndemente then 
not plaienge before the Maior 5 /-.” 

1573-4. “the Earle of Wosters plaiers 10 /-. 
Allsoe spente one them in charges 4 /-.” 

“* paied to the waytes of Shresburie for plaienge 
aboute the citie everie moreninge as longe 
as the Quenes Grace was here 26/8.” 

1574-5. ‘“‘the Lorde of Sussex plaiers 13/4; and 
more to them in wine and makinge a skaffolde 
18/8; to Maister Comptroller’s players 3/4 ; 
to the Quenes berrardes 4 /—; the Erle of Essex 
players 13/- and more in wine to them 
bestowed 5/—; item geven to the Lorde of 
Leycester’s bearrarde 6/8.” 
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1575-6. ‘“‘ Lorde of Sussex players 20 /-.” 
“Lorde Comptons players 23/4.” 

1577-8. ‘‘ My lorde Sheffields players 10 /-.” 
“Jorde mountyoes 13/4—for a drinkinge for 
them 4/8.” 

‘““my lord Wourcesters players 13 /4.” 

‘““my lord Barkleyes players and spent on 
them 13/6.” 

Earl of Bathes players 6/8.” 

1578-9. ‘‘ Barone of Kynderton’s Players 20 /-.” 
“my lord Ogles Players 6/8.” 

“the Lorde Barckleys Players 6/8.” 

1579-80. ‘‘my lorde Barkleys Players by Mr. 
Thos: Machon Maior 13/4.” 
“20th of June 1580—the Lorde Sheffields — 
Players 6/8.” 

1580-1. “‘lorde straings players 13/4.” 
“lord Bercleis players 6/8.” 

1581-2. ‘‘ Lord Barkleyes players 13/4.” 

“lorde Morleyes players the XVIIIth of July 
1582 6/8.” 

“lorde Staffordes players 6/8.” 

“L. players 6/8.” 

“my lorde players 13/4.” 

“her Ma* poppette players the VIIth of 
december 1582 20 /-.” 

1582-3. ‘‘lorde Chaundos players VIIth of Novr: 
1582 20 /-.” 

“lorde Barckleyes players XXX of Novr : 18 /4.” 
“lorde Staffords players 10 /-.” 

ab are of Oxon players the XXITIth of May 
16 /8.” 

“her Ma* playeres 30 /-.” 

1583-4. “ playeres of the Mr of the Revelles of the 
Queenes Ma‘. howse 13/4.” 

“Earle of Woorcesters playeres the two and 
twenteth of December 6/8.” 


tee Chandos players the XIth of Januarye 
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“ Karle of Oxefordes players 6/7.” 
Big of Maye to the Lorde Staffordes players 
6/8.” 
eae of Essex players the 5th of October 
6/8.” 
1584-5. “Lo: Barckleyes playeres 10 /-.” 
““ Lorde — playeres 6/8,” 
“Earle of Essex players 13 /4.” 
“lorde Staffords players 6/8.” 
“Earle of Oxfords players 10 /-.” 
“Earle of Sussex players 13/4.” 
“Earle of Leycesters players 20 /-.” 
1585-6. “ld of Essex players 10 /-.” 
“Earle of Sussex players 10 /-.” 
1586-7. ‘‘ Earle of Essex players 15 /-.”’ 
““ Queenes Ma* players 30 /-.” 
“Earle of Leycesteres 20 /-.” 
““ Earle of Essex 13 /4.” 

1587-8. ‘Lord of Leycesters Players 16 June 20 /-.” 
“12th July Queens Ma* Players 38/6.” 

“ Karle of Sussex players 17th of Sept: 6/8.” 

1588-9. ‘‘ Queenes players 16th Aprill 20 /-.” 

** Karle of Sussex 2 Sept: 20 /-.” 

1589-90. ‘Lord Chandos 28th Decr: 20/-.” 
“Lord Beachames players 6 Aprill 20/-.” 
“Lord Chandos poppett players 30th June 

5 Dees 
i. A See players which played in the colledge 
churche yarde 30 /-.” 
“Lorde Admiralls players 17th Sept: 20/-.” 

1590-1. ‘‘ Earle of Worc: players 10 /-.” 

“lord Beechams players 13/4.” 

** Queenes players 30 /-.” 

“ Queenes and Earle of Sussex players 30 /-.” 
“ children of powles (St. Pauls) 20 /-.” 
“lord Admiralls players 30 /-.” 

1591-2. ‘‘ Earle of Worcester his players 13/4.” 
** Queenes players 30 /-.” 

“Payed for a breakefast for them at Mr. 
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Powelies 9/5. Gave the Lo: Straunge his 
players 10 /-.” 

1592-3. “Lord Morlyes players in money and 1 
bottle of wine & sugar by Mr Maiers and Mr 
Seamys appointment 28th June 11/8.” 

1593-4. ‘‘lo: Ogles players 13 /4.” 

“ Queenes Ma* players 40 /-.” 

1594-5. ‘Thomas Bubbe for a wagon in the 

pageant for the turke 10/-.” 
‘Lord Chandloe’s man brought venison 5 /— 
and to my Lords players 5 /-.” 
““ Queenes players 30 /-.” 
“L. Ogles players 5 /-.” 
1595-6. “‘ Lord Staffords players 6/8.” 
“Lord Chandoe’s players.” 
‘“queenes players for their play 30 /-.” 
‘“ Karle of Darbies players 30 /—.” 
““my lord Oagles players 3 /4.” 
“my L. Admiralls players 20 /-.” 
‘““Queenes players in wine and sugar 3/2.” 
“for wine and sugar for my Lord Admiralls 
players 20d.” 

1636-7. “* Vincente that caries sightes and shewes 
with dauncing on the Ropp wch was by order 
of the Justices, 1/6/8 Item payd unto William 
Daniell one of the Kings Revells because he 
should not playe being in the contagious tyme 
by order of The Justices 1/6/8. 

“ Vincente at his 2nd coming to towne in that 
the tyme of contagious sicknes might prove 
dangerous by order of the Justices. 13/4.” 

1639-40. “Item to the stage players by the 
appoyntement of Mr Mayor and the Justices 
in regard they should not acte any play at that 
tyme in the City 20/-.” 

1640-1. “Item payed to the stage players by the 
Mayor and Justices order when they went to 
see the Accte 20 /-.” 

In the main the customs of the different towns seem 
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to have been singularly uniform, but here and there 
are variations of detail. Thus the Mayor’s play was 
not everywhere, as at Gloucester, open to all comers. 

Below is an alphabetical list of companies known to 
have visited Gloucester, with the dates. There were 
doubtless other Companies and dates. The years run 
from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. “1552” for in- 
stance, means between Michaelmas 1552 and Michael- 
mas 1553 : 

Maister Arnold, 1552. 

Lord Bath, 1577. 

Lord Beauchamp, 1589, 1590. 

Lord Berkeley, 1577, 8, 9, 1580, 1, 2, 4. 

Lord Chandos, 1558, 1582, 3, 9, 1594, 5. 

Lord Chandos poppet, 1589. 

Citie Players, 1553. 

Lord Cobham, 1563. 

Lord Compton, 1575. 

Maister Comptroller, 1574. 

Lord Crofts, 1574. 

Wm. Daniel (see The King’s Revels). 

Lord Derby, 1595. 

Lord Ambrose Dudley (see Earle of Warwick) 

Lord Robert Dudley, 1561. 

Earle of Essex, 1572, 1574, 1583, 4, 5, 6. 

Sir Andrew Fortescue, 1560. 

Sir Henry Fortescue, 1568. 

Lord Charles Howard (Lord Admiral), 1589, 1590, 

5, 6. 

Lord Hunsdon, 1565. 

King’s Jester, 1552. 

King’s Revels (Wm. Daniel, 1636.) 

Master Kyngeston, 1550. 

Sir Anthony Kyngeston, 1550. 

Master Kynderton, 1578. 

Earl of Leicester, 1569, 1570, 1584, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Earl of Leicester, bearrarde, 1574. 

Lieut. of the Tower, 1570. 

Lady Manche, 1571. 
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Lord Morley, 1581, 1592. 

Lord Mountjoy, 1572, 7. 

Lord Ogle, 1578, 1593, 4, 5. 

Lord Oxford, 1582, 3, 4. 

Master of Revels, 1583. 

Queens Pleyars, 1555, 1559, 1561, 4, 5, 7, 9, 1571, 

1582, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1590, 3, 4, 5. 

Queens bearwards, 1570, 4. 

Queens jester, 1554. 

Queens juggler, 1563. 

Queen’s puppett players, 1581. 

Lord Sheffield, 1577, 9. 

Shrewsbury Waits, 1573. 

Lord Stafford, 1581, 2, 3, 4, 1595. 

St. Paul’s Children, 1590. 

Lord Strange, 1564, 1580, 1591. 

Duchess of Suffolk, 1562. 

Lord Sussex, 1569, 1572, 1574, 5, 1584, 5, 7, 8, 1590. 

Harl of Warwick, 1557, 9, 1561, 3. 

Earl of Worcester, 1567, 8, 1570, 2, 3, 7, 1583, 

1590, 1. 

With these Companies the following actors probably 
visited Gloucester : 

Edward and Richard Alleyn, Richard Andrewes, 
Geo. Attewell, Edward Brown, Bentley, Geo. Bryan, 
Jas. and Richard Burbage, Thos. Cook, Richard 
Cowley, Hugh Davis, Lawrence, Thos. and John 
Dutton (or Denton), and Boy Dick Dutton, Boy 
Griffin, Wm. Harrison, John Heminges, Francis 
Henslowe, Richard Jarleton, Antony and Humphrey 
Jeffes, Wm. Johnson, Daniel and Richard Jones, Wm. 
Kemp and his boy, Thos. King, Edward July, John 
Janeham, Robin Ledbeter, Chas. Massey, Robert 
Nicholls, Wm. Pateson, Robert Percy, Augustine 
Phillips, ‘“ Pig,” Thos. Pope, Thos. Poulton, Sam 
Rowley, Wm. Shakespeare, John Singer, Martin 
Slaughter, Wm. Slaughter (Black Will), Wm. Smith, 
Gabriel Spenser, Thos. Stevens, John Taylor, John 
Towne, Jas. Tunstall, Thos. Wilson. 
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Sir Anthony Kingston 


The names of some local patrons will be observed, 
including Sir Anthony Kingston (son of Sir Wm. 
Kingston, Comptroller of the King’s Household), 
Lord of the Manors of Haresfield and Painswick, and 
three times M.P. for the County. His company is 
recorded at Gloucester only. He was knighted by 
Henry VIII in 1537; as sheriff he endowed a gallows 
at Shepscombe and a prison at Painswick, and superin- 
tended the burning of Bishop Hooper at Gloucester 
in 1555. For treason he was arrested at Cirencester 
in 1556, and died on his way to London, by his own 
hand, it is thought. 


Lord Berkeley 


The name is spelt Barklaye, Barckley, Barkley, 
Barkleyes, Bercleis, Barckleyes. 

The first appearance of a Company of his players 
was in 1556-7 at Bristol. At this time Henry Berkele 
was Lord Berkeley, a title which he held till his death 
on November 26th, 1613. As nothing more is heard 
of a Lord Berkeley’s Company for over 20 years, the 
Company of 1556-7 probably broke up or sought 
another patron soon after that date. 

Iu 1557-8 a new Lord Berkeley’s Company acted at 
Bath, Bristol, Gloucester and Coventry. These players 
are frequently mentioned in the provinces till 1610. 
In 1581 they acted in London, for in that year Lord 
Henry Berkeley wrote to the Lord Mayor on behalf 
of his players, who were in prison for playing on the 
Sabbath, contrary to the Mayor’s Orders, which were 
unknown to them. Lord Berkeley had also a band of 
musicians in his patronage, and these sometimes 
travelled with his players. 

_ While Lord Berkeley’s men were playing at Faver- 
sham in 1596-7 “‘certen persons were guilty of a 
D 
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misdemeanoure done in the Towne uppon misusage 
of a wagon or coache of the Lo. Bartlettes (Berkeley’s) 
players.” The ‘‘certen persons”’ were fined 15/9. 
After 1610 these players are mentioned neither in 
London nor in the provinces. 

Other places where they acted are Abingdon, 
Ipswich, Exeter, Dover, Barnstable, Ludlow, Faver- 
sham, Leicester, Canterbury, Norwich. 

Spellings include, Barcley, Bartley, Barkelett, Bart- 
lette, and others. 


LORD CHANDOS 


Giles Brydges (1547-1593), third Baron Chandos 
(1573-1593), was Constable of Sudeley Castle, his 
title being “‘ of Sudeley.”” He was M.P. for Gloucester 
in 1572. The fourth Baron was Lord Lieut. of Glou- 
cestershire in 1618 and the fifth Baron was known as 
the ‘“ King of the Cotswolds.” 


VARIOUS 


Several of the Companies made their first recorded 
appearance at Gloucester. 

The available records show the St. Paul’s Boys as 
having visited only Hatfield House (April 1557) and 
Hedon, Yorks (date uncertain), besides Gloucester. 


3. SHAKESPEARE 


Du. and “highbrow”’ as he may be branded by a 
restless age, yet there can be no one who has not spoken 
of Shylock at some time, if of no other character, or 
used some of the many phrases that the greatest 
playwright and poet has added to common speech. 
Nowadays his humanity is known to the school child 
from seeing the plays acted, without too much philo- 
logy and grammar teaching tied to them. 


SCENES, REFERENCES AND VISITS 


According to Sir Sidney Lee the first recorded holder 
of the name belonged to Clapton, Gloucestershire. The 
Assize Rolls for Gloucestershire show that in 1248 
Wm. Shakespeare (or Sakspeare) was convicted of 
robbery and hanged. Need we be surprised that his 
descendant characterises Shallow, his typical Glouces- 
tershire Justice of the Peace, without sympathy or 
respect ? Heisacaricature of Sir Thos. Lucy of Charle- 
cote Park who owned formerly also Highnam Court, 
Gloucester. Shallow appears in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor and Henry IV part 2. A friend of his 
youth is “ Will Squele a Cotswold man.” The Earl of 
Gloucester (an imaginary character) plays an important 
part in King Lear, as do the historical Royal Duchess 
of Gloucester in Richard II and the Royal Dukes of 
Gloucester, Humphrey and Richard (afterwards King 
Richard ITI) in Henry IV part 2, Henry V, the three 
parts of Henry VI, and Richard III. 
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The Cotswolds are mentioned twice, ‘“‘ our town of 
Cicester ” once, Tewkesbury seven times (mainly in 
Richard III), and Gloucestershire eight times, though 
Warwickshire only three times; but of course there 
are many references to Coventry (nine), Kenelworth 
(two), and so on. Wincot is a misprint for Woncot, 
the local pronounciation of the Gloucestershire Wood- 
mancote. The scenes laid in Gloucestershire are : 

King Lear—I, 2; UW, 1, 2, 4; IU, 3, 5, 7. The 
Earl of Gloucester’s castle. 

Richard II—II, 3. Wilds in Gloucestershire. 

Henry IV, part 2—111, 2. Court before Justice 
Shallow’s House in Gloucestershire.  V, L.: 
Gloucestershire. A hall in Shallow’s House. 
V,3: Gloucestershire. The garden of Shallow’s 
House. 

Henry IV, part 2—1, 2: A room in the Duke of 
Gloucester’s House. I, 4: The Duke of 
Gloucester’s garden. Part 3—V, 4 and 5: 
Plains near Tewkesbury. 

The Cambridge H.L. says that “In Henry V Wm. 
Shakespeare has been prodigal of home memories of 
Warwickshire and Gloucestershire.” 

It is generally supposed that ‘“‘ There stands the 
castle by yon tuft of trees’ refers to Berkeley Castle 
and that Stinchcombe is pointed at by The Hill. 
There is a tradition that Shakespeare once dwelt at 
Dursley (several authorities send him there between 
1585 and 1592 when his home cannot be traced), and 
of a spot in the neighbouring wood called Shakespeare’s 
Walk, while there are other scenic descriptions which 
the Cotswolds may have inspired. (Algernon Gissing 
wrote of the Cotswolds 40 years ago, ‘“‘ The local 
language, the whole life and landscape, the very 
atmosphere itself was in those days nothing but 
Shakesperean.”) Mr. J. A. Gibbs’ “ Cotswold Village ”’ 
has a chapter in the Shakespeare vein. “The Diary 
of Master William Silence”? (Madden), a study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport, has references 
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to Gloucestershire and Cotswold continuously through 
its pages, and deals fully with the identification of 
“Wm. Visor” with the Vizard family of Dursley and 
“Clement Perkes” with an actually recorded 
family. 

At Tewkesbury there are (or were) Harts descended 
from Wm. Shakespeare’s sister, Joan Hart, whose 
descendants are the only survivors of his branch of 
the family. From these Harts also come the Fletcher 
family, gunsmiths and cutlers in Westgate Street, 
Gloucester, for several generations. The late Mrs. 
Fletcher had Shakespeare’s jug and cane which were 
sold on her death in 1890, and are now at Stratford-on- 
Avon museum. 

The Will of John Shakespeare, a reputed kinsman of 
William, made in 1623, was proved at Gloucester. 
A relative of his was John Taylor, Mayor of Gloucester 
in 1614, and probably father of the “‘ Water Poet.” 

Shakespeares were parish clerks at Newington 
Bagpath from 1714 to 1828, the last being succeeded 
by a nephew, Daniel Clark, who was quickly deprived 
for ill conduct. 

Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore wrote in ‘‘ The Antiquary ” 
that Shakespeares lived in several places round Dursley 
(the registers have many entries of the name between 
1678 and 1755), at Bisley, Beverston and Newington 
Bagpath, while Hathaways occurred at Cam, Kingscote, 
Beverston and Bulley. They are in the latter district 
to-day. 

In The Taming of the Shrew Induction, Sc. 2, Old 
John Napps of ‘‘ Greece ” should probably be “ Greet,” 
near Winchcombe. 

“‘Shakespeare’s England” (Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford) tells us that Hamlet’s “‘ They say the owl was a 
baker’s daughter” is explained by a Gloucestershire 
legend of the transformation of a girl, who through 
niggardliness, cut a large portion of some dough that 
her mother was about to bake into bread for 


Christ. 
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Visits to the City 


Lee says there is little doubt that at an early period 
Wm. Shakespeare joined the Earl of Leicester’s eminent 
company of actors, which afterwards became ‘ The 
King’s ” or “‘ Her Majesty’s” Players. It is plainly 
recorded that this Company visited Gloucester on 
several tours (in 1587, 1588 and 1592). Other members 
of it were Richard Burbage and John Heminge. Under 
this company’s auspices almost all of Shakespear’s 37 
plays were presented to the public, though we do not 
know what plays they did at Gloucester. Shake- 
speare’s parts included the Ghost in Hamlet, and 
Adam (As you like it), and Old Knowell in Every 
Man in his Humour. 

Mr. J. T. Murray, writing of the same Company, 
says that it seems not unlikely that Shakespeare 
joined those men during their visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1586-7, and that if as is not improbable he 
did this he was almost certainly one of the men who 
went over to Lord Strange’s Company in September, 
1588, for with this Company, under its various patrons, 
he was connected from 1594, the date of his first, 
absolutely certain appearance as a member of any 
dramatic company (for he then recorded as one of its 
foremost members) till his retirement from the stage. 
Murray adds that Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford 
were usually favourable to dramatic entertainers. 

When on tour the chief actors rode on horseback, 
while their properties were carried in wagons. Every 
country town with 2,000 or more inhabitants could 
safely reckon on, at least, one visit of actors from 
London during the summer. Some of the references 
to travel in his sonnets have been reasonably inter- 
preted as reminiscences of early acting tours. 

Halliwell-Phillips writes : 

“There was not a single company of actors in 

Shakespeare’s time which did not make professional 

visits through nearly all the English Counties, and, 
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in the hope of discovering traces of his footsteps 
during his provincial tours, I have personally 
examined the records of [46 cities and towns, includ- 
ing Gloucester]. In no single instance have I at 
present found in any municipal record a notice of 
the poet himself.” 

In his “ Visits of the Shakespearian Company of 
Actors to the Provincial Cities and Towns of Eng- 
land ”’ (1887) the same writer says : 

“ Little was met with in the Corporation Archives 
of either Worcester or Gloucester. 

“Shakespeare was never a manager either of a 
theatre or of a Company. As a dramatist he was the 
chief writer for the Lord Chamberlains or the 
King’s Servants, but as an actor he was never 
more than a sharer.”’ 

Henry Condell, one of the publishers of the first 
folio, once owned Brockhampton Farm, Stanton. 

A “Sir” Hugh Evans, apparently the original 
of the Welsh parson in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(at the moment of writing my brother is playing this 
part in New York) was a parson at Farmington. His 
Will, dated November, 1570, was proved at Gloucester. 
A Sir Hugh Evans (perhaps the same man) was curate 
at Brecon. 

It used to be the custom to call a curate “ Sir” 
instead of ‘‘ Reverend.” This is illustrated by an 
entry (the last known record of its kind) in the Chelten- 
ham Registry of Burials in 1574, relating to “ Sir” 
John Evans, Curate of Cheltenham. Halliwell-Phillips 
has referred to this entry. 


BISHOP WARBURTON—CRITIC 


Wm. Warburton (1698-1779), for 20 years Bishop 
of Gloucester, having previously held a prebend there, 
published, in 1747, an edition of Shakespeare “ whereon 
he had bestowed some of those leisure hours which he 
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could spare from the duties of his sacred function.” 
In the preface he spoke with contempt both of Hanmer 
and his old friend, Theobald, and accused both of 
stealing some of his conjectures. He admitted that 
Theobald had punctiliously collated old books ; but 
accused him of ignorance of the language and want of 
critical sagacity. It is now admitted (says the D.N.B., 
the writer being Leslie Stephen) that this is a ludicrous 
inversion of the truth, and that Theobald was in- 
comparably superior to Warburton as a Shakespearian 
critic. Though a few of Warburton’s emendations 
have been accepted, they are generally marked by 
both audacious and gratuitous quibbling, and show his 
real incapacity for the task. 

Warburton was strongly criticised by several 
writers, and a bitter personal quarrel ensued. There 
is recorded a pungent discussion that he once had with 
Quin, the actor, who seems to have got the better of it. 

Two letters from him are included in the published 
David Garrick Correspondence. 

The “‘ playfulness of his wit,” as his friend, Bishop 
Hurd (at one time Archdeacon of Gloucester), put it, 
is illustrated by two passages in letters which War- 
burton, when Bishop of Gloucester, wrote to Dr. 
Hurd. On September 28th, 1749: 

““T had no sooner evoked the name of Shakespear 
from the rotten monument of his former editions, 
than a crew of strange devils, and more grotesque 
than any of those he laughs at in the old farces, 
came chattering, mewing, and grinning round me. 

“The Oxford man you mention who writ some- 
thing about Shakespear is a pert dunce, the most 
troublesome sort of vermin in all Parnassus.” 

On October 31st, 1765: 

“The remarks Dr. Johnson makes in every page of 
my commentaries are full of insolence and malignant 
reflections,” and on August 12th, 1772, he wrote : 

“A villainous music-meeting, the fruits of the 
reigning madness, dissipation, forces me soon from 
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home ; and were it not that it forces me to you, I 
should execrate every fiddle upon earth.” 


RECENT PERFORMANCES—PROFESSIONAL 
AND AMATEUR 


Sir Frank Benson had paid many visits to Gloucester 
and Cheltenham (where he played ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ most of 
the leads, centre forward and other hockey réles ; but 
latterly older parts such as ‘‘ Mercutio ’’ and ‘“‘Jaques’’) ; 
Tewkesbury, where he played Rugby Football for the 
town; Cirencester with Stephen Phillips (the well- 
known poet and playwright), playing ‘“ Polonius,”’ 
“Pistol,” ‘“Hastings”’ and ‘‘Iago.”’ His other companies 
have been to Ciceter too, and toStroud. He hasdonea 
series of Pastoral Plays on the Spa, Gloucester, at least 
once (in a gale of wind), while Ben Greet, who, in 1890 
and earlier, did pastoral performances at Montpellier 
Gardens, Cheltenham, a few years ago played a week of 
Shakespearian repertory at the old Theatre, Gloucester, 
and a pastoral performance at Brockworth, in the 
district, many years before. He came again in 1927 
for performances quite wrongly announced by 
“H.F.R.-T.” (in the stress of showmanship) thus : 
“* For the first time in Gloucester the plays of the Master 
Playwright will be given in the open.” 

Other Shakespeare repertory companies visiting 
the county have been the New Shakespeare, (with 
W. Bridges Adams as director and W. H. Savory as 
manager) Alexander Marsh, the Tearles, C. M. Doran, 
Allan Wilkie, and doubtless others. 

Memorable recent performances at Cheltenham in- 
clude Ellen Terry’s “ Beatrice”; Genevieve Ward’s 
“ Volumnia ”; Dorothy Green’s “‘ Rosalind”’; Lady 
Benson’s ‘‘ Katherine, The Shrew,” ‘The Prin- 
cess Katharine’ and “ Lady Attendant” of Lydia 
Sherwood and another ; Hubert Carter’s ‘‘Borachio ”’ ; 
Cyril Keightley’s “Cassius”; Arthur Whitby’s 
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“ Quince ” ; H. O. Nicholson’s “ Starveling ” ; Balliol 
Holloway’s ‘‘ Mark Antony”; and (the latest) Roy 
Byford’s “ Falstaffs ” and “ Bottom ” ; and Wilfred 
Walter’s ‘‘ Hotspur ”’; all worthy to stand beside the 
great London achievements of this century. Forbes 
Robertson’s ‘“‘ Hamlet”; Waller’s “Henry V”; 
Tree’s “‘ Malvolio”’; the ‘“‘ Shylocks’”’ of Irving and 
Moscovitch ; and the ‘‘ Othellos”’ of Grasso, Asche 
and Godfrey Tearle. 

There have been many pastoral performances in 
the Montpellier Gardens, Cheltenham, for a period of at 
least 40 years. Ben Greet did A Midsummer Night's 
Dream there in 1889. Nugent Monck and Charles 
Doran played there with Miss K. Tellek in 1904. 

Pastoral Shakespearian performances were done in 
1905 by the G. F. Hannam-Clark & Philip Sanders Com- 
pany at several places in the County, notably the 
Cathedral Gardens, Gloucester; the Tewkesbury 
Abbey precincts ; and in the ruined banqueting hall 
of Thornbury Castle, where we did the Henry VIII 
scene containing the farewell speech of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who built the Castle. The writer 
played small parts, and was A.S.M. and limelight man 
for the tour. 

The earliest amateur performance I can trace is one 
in 1814 at Cheltenham Theatre of Othello, with Capt. 
Austin as the Moor, Col. Berkeley (afterwards Earl 
Fitzhardinge) as Iago, and Capt. Berkeley (his brother) 
as Cassio. There were many such performances 
in this epoch, and amateurs often appeared with pro- 
fessionals to supplement the small number of the 
stock company, incidentally attracting their friends 
(and enemies) to the front of the house. 

Coming to modern times plays were done by the 
Working Men’s College at the present theatre in 
1898 and 1899. 

Other amateur performances of note include a 
pastoral, As you like it, at Berkeley Castle, with 
J. E. Harold Terry, the playwright, as “ Orlando ” ; 
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Twelfth Night at Painswick House; and visits of the 
0.U.D.S. to Cheltenham. The British Empire Shake- 
speare Society Branch at Cheltenham has done Love’s 
Labour Lost and several of the popular comedies. 
They headed the list of Societies contributing to 
the New Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
with £100, made by The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and lately were bold enough to tackle Macbeth. 
Cheltenham College and the Ladies’ College occa- 
sionally have had visits from Sir Frank Benson, the 
New Shakespeare Co., Mr. Ben Greet, and the Chelten- 
ham B.E.S.S., who have visited, also, Dean Close 
School several times. The pupils of all these constant- 
ly do performances of their own, as do practically 
all the boys’ and girls’ Grammar Schools of the county, 
often for a matinée at a theatre, and many of the 
elementary schools. Bell’s Grammar School, Coleford, 
first under Rev. W. Hodder and since under Mr. and 
Mrs. Hough, have done many Shakespearian plays, 
making their own stage and fittings as well as scenery, 
costumes and properties. An infant “ Roscius”’ at 
Haresfield, aged 12, has played ten leading parts, 
the last being “ Bottom,” which I saw at the school- 
room. There followed an interesting experiment in 
King Lear, which the children knew from class reading. 
The same Company, with a cast chosen by me there 
and then, with their books in hand, played a scene, 
improvising movements and business themselves. It 
was quite effectively done, the “Fool” especially 
playing with spirit. Mr. Hurdle is their schoolmaster. 
There are a number of Shakespeare Reading Societies 
about the County, which wax and wane. A constant 
trouble they find is the bowdlerising ‘“cuts.’’ More 
than one has expired over differences on this point. 


4. PURITANISM AND THE 
RESTORATION 


THE great Elizabethan burst of poetic and romantic 
drama spent itself in less than a century, and its light 
was altogether extinguished in the Puritan ascendancy. 
There came a very dark period indeed. The Puritans 
had always been a favourite object of ridicule in the 
Elizabethan play. They had secured, in 1572, a 
statute threatening to treat as ““ rogues and vagabonds”’ 
all acting companies who presumed to set up their 
stage without a license of “two justices of the peace 
at least.” In 1576 Queen Elizabeth had granted the 
first Royal patent conceded in England to actors. 
By this authority Lord Leicester’s servants were 
empowered to produce such plays as seemed good to 
them, “as well,’ says the Queen, “ for the recreation 
of our loving subjects as for their solace and pleasure, 
when we shall think good to see them.” This patent 
sanctioned the acting of plays within the City of 
London, but against this the City Magistrates com- 
menced an active agitation. The players were treated 
as the devil’s missionaries, and such unsavoury terms 
were flung at them and at playwrights by the City 
aldermen and the County justices, that thereon was 
founded that animosity which led dramatic authors 
to represent citizens and justices as the most egregious 
of fools, the most arrant of knaves, and the most de- 
luded of husbands. The London City Theatres were 
altogether suppressed. Those outside the City bound- 
ary were unmolested, and probably thereby English 
literature has been enriched by Shakespeare’s works. 
When James I died, in 1625, the epoch of noblemen’s 
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bands of players ended, and with them all drama 
except at fairs, where there were occasional puppets 
or a circus. There was a growth of the Puritan 
influence. The actors were often ordered or bribed 
away by the Mayor and Corporation. The Plague 
and Civil War now gave the Puritans their great 
chance. In September, 1642, Parliament issued the 
following order : 

“Whereas public sports do not well agree with 
publike calamaties, nor publike stage playes with the 
seasons of Humiliation, being spectacles of Pleasure 
too commonly expressing lascivious mirth and 
levitie, it is therefore thought fit and ordained that 
while these sad causes and set times of humiliation 
doe continue, public stage-plays shall cease and 
be forborne.” 

In 1647 followed an order that anyone found playing 
stage-plays, interludes or other common plays “ should 
be imprisoned and punished as Rogues.” 

In 1648 whipping was added, the confiscation of 
their moneys for the good of the poor, and a fine to 
every spectator. 


The Restoration 
Of the period 1660-1700 Allardyce Nicoll in his 


“ History of Restoration Drama” says: 

“ Outside of London, except for several strolling 
companies and for visits of the London Companies 
to Oxford and Cambridge, plays were unknown .. . 

“ Of direct reference to the middle classes in the 
Theatre we have practically no record... 

“Tt was a theatre for courtiers only and was 
incredibly licentious. 

“Those citizens who still retained some of their 
Puritan convictions shunned the place like a 

lague.” 
The bulk of the nation remained moderate Puritans, 
their feeling towards the stage being (as J. R. Green 
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says) “the honest hatred of God-fearing men against 
the foulest depravity presented in a poetic and attrac- 
tive form.” 

It may be observed that Aphra Behn, the obscenest 
writer of the day, was buried at Westminster Abbey ! 

The Restoration found the actors in royal favour 
once more. But Gloucester was a Puritan City and 
the authorities probably did all in their power to 
suppress them. 

This period saw the rise of Christopher Rich, an 
“unscrupulous attorney,” the first of the non-acting 
managers, whose influence has on the whole not been 
on the side of artistic progress. Remarkable conven- 
tions of dressing came, but the acting had attained a 
high level, and character acting was advancing. 

An innovation in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was the roofing in of the theatres with glass, 
or opaque roofs. Before that the pit had been 
exposed to the weather. Artificial lighting was then 
begun. An epoch-making change was the introduction 
of actresses, from which obvious troubles followed. 
But it brought, too, a much wider scope to the play- 
wright, especially in providing parts for the come- 
diennes, who quickly achieved an important place in 
the theatre. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD 


George Whitefield, the world-famous Gloucester 
preacher, was the main butt of a series of plays by 
Samuel Foote. In The Minor, a Comedy (1760), 
outspoken and unsavoury in the extreme, which ran 
for ten years, he was caricatured as ‘‘ Shift,” while 
his slight squint gave him his character, ‘‘ Dr. Squin- 
tum,” in The Spiritual Minor (1761) and “ Mr. Squin- 
tum” in The Methodist, A Comedy—As it was intended 
to have been acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
but for obvious reasons suppressed. In this very 
coarse play he is a rabid opponent of the Theatre, 
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speaking of “an infernal Line out of a blasphemous 
Play book,” prompted by Whitefield’s own account of 
his youth “‘ Much money have I spent in plays and in 
the common entertainments of the age . . . the sin of 
... reading plays . . . I was very fond of reading 
Plays, and have kept from school for days together to 
prepare myself for acting them. My master caused 
me to dress myself in girl’s clothes, which I had often 
done to act a part before the Corporation,” and of 
his change of life afterwards. 

Whitefield was born at the Bell Inn (now Bell 
Hotel), Gloucester, and at school showed exceptional 
elocutionary powers. He was, it is said, at the Crypt 
School, and his name appears in the register of the 
King’s School. 

After being a potboy for some time he went, in 
1732, to Pembroke College, Oxford, as a servitor, 
and there “being not yet convinced of the absolute 
unlawfulness of . . . reading and seeing plays” re- 
tained for a time his hankering to become an actor ; 
but eventually the Wesleys influenced him, and on his 
“first coming to Gloucester’ from Oxford he gave 
a “public testimony of his repentance—as to seeing 
and acting plays, for hearing the strollers had come to 
town, and knowing what an egregious offender I had 
been.” He got a little bit of Law’s “ The Absolute 
unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment” put into 
the printed news of the “Gloucester Journal” for 
six weeks successively. 

With the Gloucester Librarian’s help I have traced 
these to the issues of September 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd 
and 30th; and October 7th, 1735, starting with a 
letter : 

** Sir, 

“Be pleased to insert the following Extract 
and you will infinitely oblige, 
“Your sincere Well-Wisher, 
“ PHILANTHROPOS,” 
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The Gloucester Library copy has (‘‘ Geo. Whitefield’) 
added in an obviously old handwriting. 

The second instalment is headed “‘ The Arguments 
against the Stage continued ” and the last one “ The 
Conclusion of the Arguments against the Stage.” 
The articles may be summarised thus: 

The stage is not here condemned because it is likely 
to be an Occasion of Sin, but as such as it in its own 
Nature grossly Sinful, because the playhouse was set 
apart for corrupt Communications where you hire 
Persons to entertain you with all Manner of Ribaldry, 
Prophaness and Impurity of Discourse who are to 
present you with vile Thoughts and lewd Imaginations 
in fine Language. The first Argument is the Stages 
manifest Contriety to an express Passage of Scripture. 
(2) That the Business of Players is one of the most 
Wicked and Abominable Professions in the World. 
(3) The Playhouse is serving the cause of Immorality 
and Vice. This charge is not the effect of any particular 
Temper or Religious whimsy but is a Judgement founded 
plainly on the Nature of things. (4) It is no excuse 
for “ Trebonia ” (a correspondent, apparently) to say 
that she goes seldom and never interferes with her 
duty. The “Journal” with the third instalment is 
missing. The number for September 30th refers to 
“Levis objections in our last Week’s Paper.” (5) 
He demolishes ‘‘ Jucunda,’”’ who says it can be but a 
small sin and only a Diversion and not a material 
Part of Religion. (6) Those who have been concerned 
in the stage, in the most moderate Degree, bave yet 
great Prejudices. The only way to be wise and reason- 
able is to suspect—the convinced will not only for- 
bear the stage themselves but keep others 
from it. 

The pamphlet, published in 1726, is by the author of 
the well-known “ A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life,” Wm. Law. The D.N.B. speaks of “his un- 
sparing attack upon the stage, which he condemns 
more unequivocally than Collier and with less know- 
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ledge of the facts.” John Dennis made an effective 
reply, “The Stage Defended.” 

The Encyc. Brit. says of Whitefield : 

** At school he developed some skill in elocution 
and a taste for reading plays, a circumstance which 
probably had considerable influence on his subse- 
quent career ... His printed works ... are all 
in fact below mediocrity.” 

Canon Aitken, in an introduction (1905) to White- 
field’s Journal, says : 

“He owed much to a wonderful voice, flexible 
yet sonorous, and an absolute mastery of the arts of 
elocution. In his early days he had distinguished 
himself by his dramatic capacity and subsequently 
looked back with sorrow and shame upon the part 
that he had taken in such wicked things as school 
plays and upon his passion for reading dramatic 
literature.” 

In 1736 he was ordained a deacon by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, but afterwards became a free lance, 
travelling the United Kingdom and America, preaching 
to immense audiences, mainly out of doors. He could 
be intensely dramatic. There are tales that he was 
heard over a mile away—doubtless under favourable 
conditions. 

Though a ready extempore speaker he would often 
repeat the same sermon many times without becoming 
mechanical. Garrick and Foote thought he reached 
his greatest effect when he delivered a sermon for 
about the fortieth time. 

Franklin described his effect as a preacher to be 
largely due to his histrionic genius, while David 
Garrick said that he could pronounce “ Mesopotamia ”’ 
in such a way as to move an audience to tears. His 
graphic description of a man’s fall over a precipice 
made Lord Chesterfield jump up and say ‘“‘ Good God, 
he’s gone”; and Shuter, the actor, receiving the full 
power of his eye in a sermon, said “ I thought I should 


have fainted.” 
E 
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Any acting that existed in the City was probably 
either at the Booth Hall, when the authorities would 
allow it, or at Barton Fair or other booths. 

An epitaph (1728) in Berkeley Churchyard begins : 


“Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s Fool, 
Men called him Dicky Pearce ; 
His folly served to make folks laugh, 
When wit and mirth were scarce.” 


5. CHELTENHAM 
EARLY DAYS 


SMALL and rural as was the local population in the 
Elizabethan era (says Goding), it yet gave support 
to the poor strolling player, as he passed en route 
with his rude scenic property. So early as the year 
1612, the following entry occurs on the Manor Rolls : 

“ Presentment—that Dobbins sounded his drum 
up and down the town of Cheltenham, in the Market, 
accompanied by R. Clerke, and divers other young 
fellows, Clerke following Dobbins with a truncheon, 
like a lyvetenant or marshallman, and proclaiming, 
that whosoever would hear a play should come 
to the sign of the Crown.” 

Doubtless the malthouse at the back would be the 
temporary theatre. Later the Crown (High Street) 
had extensive stabling. Cheltenham was described 
in 1712 as “‘ considerably engaged in the malt trade.” 

A period follows of which the records are very 
blank indeed. There came the times of the Puritan 
and the Restoration. Cheltenham was little more than 
a village, till, early in the eighteenth century, the 
value of its waters began to be realised, and they were 
brought before the public in 1740. 

In August, 1744, the Cirencester Flying Post, 
the second County Newspaper established, had a 
paragraph : 

“We hear from Cheltenham Spaw, that the 
Warwick Company of Comedians, who are now 
entertaining the quality and gentry there, intend 
going from thence to Stratford-on-Avon, with 10 
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plays, selected from Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Congreve, ete., 

never performed there before, being provided with 

clothes, scenes and decorations for performing the 
plays of these celebrated authors.” 

Again there is a blank till the latter part of the 
century, when came the great period of Cheltenham’s 
fame and fashion, and its theatres were visited by all 
our most celebrated actors and actresses. In 1788 
the “Morning Post” speaks of the fashions being 
completely “‘ Cheltenhamized ” throughout the King- 
dom. 


MR. WATSON—MANAGER 


The theatrical caterer of Gloucestershire in early 
times was Mr. Watson, who owned and managed the 
Cheltenham Theatre for “near 40 seasons” till his 
death, in 1813, when his son, J. B. Watson, carried on. 

The Universal British Directory (1791-8) gives 
John Boles Watson as proprietor of the Theatres of 
Cheltenham and Gloucester. The Gloucester Guide 
(1792) gives Mr. Watson as proprietor of the Theatre 
Royal, Cheltenham, and the Hereford and Brecon 
Theatres. 

“‘Greenroom Memories ’’ (1814), in a list of the “ most 
principal Theatres and their Managers,’ puts Chelten- 
ham, Cirencester, and Gloucester against his name, 
as well as Warwick, Lichfield and Coventry. He 
took companies to Stroud and Tewkesbury also. 

He is thus described in Kelly’s reminiscences : 

“The eccentric Watson, who was a fellow of 
infinite jest and humour, full of Thespian anec- 
dotes, and perfectly master of the art of driving away 

loathed melancholy. Many a hearty laugh have I 

had with him. He was an Irishman, and had, 

although I say it who should not say it, all the 
natural wit of his country about him. He was of 
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very respectable family (quakers) in Clonmell. In 
John Kemble’s younger days he was a near ally of 
his, and both belonged to a strolling company. 
They lived, or rather, by Watson’s account, starved 
together ; at one time in Gloucestershire, they were 
left penny-less, and after continued vicissitudes, 
Watson assured me, such was their distress, that at 
that time they were glad to get into a turnip field and 
make a meal of its produce uncooked, and, he added, 
it was while regaling on the raw vegetable, that they 
hit upon a scheme to recruit their finances; and 
a lucky turn-up it turned out. It was neither more 
or less than that John Kemble should turn methodist 
preacher and Watson perform the part of Clerk. 
Their scheme was organized and Tewkesbury was 
their first scene of action; they drew together in a 
field a numerous congregation, and Kemble preached 
with such piety, and so much effect, that a large 
collection rewarded his labours. This anecdote 
Kemble himself told me was perfectly true.” 

Bennett, in his history of Tewkesbury (1830), records 

this, and adds: 

“We ourselves can well remember how joyously 
poor Watson would relate it, in his mirthful moments 
and how earnestly he would attest the correctness 
of the story.” 

The event took place at The Bloody Meadow, 
Tewkesbury. 

The story is immortalised in “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” Chapter V, thus: 

“ His harangue, although given as a sermon, was 
strictly and simply a moral essay, such as might have 
emanated from any professor’s chair. In fact, he had 
given for his text, one which the simple rustics re- 
ceived in all respect, as coming from a higher and 
holier volume than Shakespere—‘ Mercy is twice 
blessed. It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. ’Tis mightiest in the mightiest.’ And on 
that text did he dilate ; gradually warming with his 
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subject. . . . We had never heard such eloquence. 
_. . At eighteen and twenty it literally dazzled us. 
No wonder it affected the rest of the audience. 
Feeble men, leaning on forks and rakes, shook their 
old heads sagely, as if they understood it all. And 
when the speaker alluded to the horrors of war— 
a subject which then came so bitterly home to every 
heart in Britain—many women melted into sobs 
and tears. At last, when the orator, himself moved 
by the pictures he had conjured up, paused suddenly, 
quite exhausted, and asked for a slight contribution 
‘to help a deed of charity,’ there was a general 
rush towards him. ‘No—no, my good people; 
. . . No, I will not take from any one more than a 
penny, and then only if they are quite sure that they 
can spare it. . . . Thank you all, my very worthy 
and approved good masters, and a fair harvest to 
you.’ He bowed them away in a dignified and grace- 
ful manner, still standing on the hay cart. His 
companion burst into roars of laughter; but the 
preacher looked grave. ... ‘Hang me if Ill be 
at this trick again. . . . But starvation is—excuse 
me—unpleasant, and necessity has no law. It is 
of vital consequence that I should reach Cheltenham 
tonight ; and after walking twenty miles, one cannot 
easily walk ten more, and afterwards appear as 
Macbeth to an admiring audience.’ 
‘You are an actor?’ 
“IT am, please your worship— 
“A poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, 

And then is seen no more.”’ 

“There was inexpressible pathos in his tone. 
The fact that, under a like necessity, the same 
amusing play was played out here years ago, as I 
told you, by John Philip—no, I will not conceal his 
name, the greatest actor and truest gentleman our 
English stage has ever seen—John Philip Kemble.” 
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PARENTS AT CIRENCESTER Parish CHurRCH, 6TH JUNE, 

1758. ‘* RoGER KEMBLE OF HEREFORD AND SARAH WARD 
OF GLOUCESTER.”’ 

The D.N.B. says her father, John Ward, was ‘‘a noteworthy man.’’ 
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THE KEMBLES 


And now to a period of which details are pretty full, 
thanks largely due to Goding and a collection of play- 
bills between 1790 and 1850 in the Cheltenham Public 
Library, and a smaller one at Gloucester. These are 
beautifully printed and almost always give their year. 

Mrs. Siddons and John Philip Kemble, who have 
many associations with Cheltenham, were children of 
Roger Kemble, who, according to Percy Fitzgerald in 
“The Lives of the Kembles,” was the manager of a 
company whose circuit included Gloucestershire, War- 
wickshire and Staffs. When playing at Cirencester in 
1753 he married there Mary Ward, the daughter of his 
employer. Their numerous children were all born on 
tour, mainly in the Worcester district. Their mother 
had them well educated, and they grew up to be the 
mainstay of “ Mr. Kemble’s company of comedians.” 

John Philip Kemble was the elder; while Mrs. 
Siddons was the genius of the family, he was the forceful 
and tenacious spirit. It was through Roger Kemble’s 
old friendship with Watson, the theatrical manager, that 
came the family’s close association with the county. 
They originally played outside Tewkesbury. Bennett 


says : 
cee The Manager, his wife and young family were the 
principal performers here ; therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed that the late John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and 
their brother, Stephen, often displayed their embryo 
talents to a beggarly show of empty benches.” 

They used to walk to and from Cheltenham over the 
fields. 

Nicholls’ ‘‘ Personalities of the Forest of Dean” 
(1863) says that Roger Kemble resided, like his father 
before him, at Lydbrook, Gloucestershire. The house is 
known, opposite the Anchor Inn. There used to be 
two Kemble tombstones, one dated 1712, in the old 
Lydbrook Churchyard at Welsh Bicknor, 
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The house was out of the family for a time, but came 
back in 1757, when his niece bequeathed the property to 
“‘ Roger Kemble, of Hereford,” who left it to his son, 
John, who sold it. 

The house was frequently visited by Mrs. Siddons 
and David Kemble. 

The local cottagers once commonly spoke fragments 
of Shakespeare—attributed to the Kemble influence. 

Sarah was sent to a day school in each town where 
they acted; but at thirteen she was playing Ariel in 
a barn behind an inn at Worcester, and four years 
later all the principal parts. She was a beautiful 
girl, and repulsed throughout her life all lovers of a 
type which infested the theatre; a virtue singular 
among actresses of her time. 

Stephen was the black sheep of the family ; a typical 
dissolute actor. Charles was an actor of a lighter 
type than John, with the widest range of character of 
his day. He married a Frenchwoman, and they earned 
a high reputation, visiting Cheltenham many times and 
the other theatres of the county. He did some play 
writing and adaptations, and on retirement became 
examiner of plays. Fanny Kemble, the tragic actress, 
was his daughter. 


John Kemble 


John Philip Kemble was originally set apart by his 
father to be educated for the Church, but according to 
an old book, ‘“‘ Secret History of the Green Room ” 
(which possibly in places confuses him with his father, 
Roger), from Douai he forsook his studies and landed 
at Bristol and walked to Gloucester, thence to Breck- 
nock from where he returned into Gloucestershire, 
where joining Chamberlain & Crump’s Company, he 
made his debut on the stage, in a small town near 
Cheltenham (this book says, probably incorrectly) ; but 
whether from his father’s inhumanity, or the poverty 
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he experienced as an actor, he grew extremely indolent, 
and was more remarkable for tippling in petty ale- 
houses than for emulation to excel in his profession. 

He joined with one Carlton (afterwards to become 
Watson, Manager of the Theatre Royal, Cheltenham) 
in a miscellaneous Entertainment, consisting of 
Lectures, Sleight of Hand tricks, etc.—the first were 
delivered by Kemble and the second were performed 
by Carlton. 

They prevailed upon a carpenter in Tewkesbury to 
fix up seats for their exhibition awhile, but their 
differences raising a mob round them they were 
forced to make a precipitate retreat out of the town, 
without a penny in their pockets, leaving their little 
property behind them. Directing their disconso- 
late steps towards Gloucester, and feeling a strong 
inclination to eat, they entered an orchard, sat down 
on the grass, and there made as hearty a meal as they 
could upon apples and pears. 

When they arrived in Gloucester they went to a 
principal inn and devoured a whole goose between 
them and showed a few tricks, telling some whimsical 
stories instead of asking the expense of their repast. 
In Gloucester Mr. Kemble obtained credit for a new 
suit of clothes. 

“The Theatrical Times” says: 

“‘ His remuneration was so trifling that he was at 
times involved in rather ludicrous situations, arising 
from extreme distress. One night when he was to 
appear as ‘ Ventidius,’ in All for Love, he was much 
embarrassed by his landlady retaining his shirt, 
which she had to wash, until he paid fifteen pence 
which was due, but which it was impossible, in this 
emergency, to raise. The rest of the Company 
were in equal distress ; and to add to the want of a 
shirt, only one ruffle could be found among them. 
To elude the observations of the audience, ‘ Venti- 
dius’ was therefore obliged to manoeuvre, and he 
pinned the single ruffle on his right hand, and went 
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through the whole of the first act with his left 
hand wrapped up in his cloak; but naturally 
supposing that the audience would consider it 
strange that he should only use his right hand, he 
kept occasionally shifting the ruffle from one hand 
to the other, and thus evaded observation.” 

He was a handsome man, dignified and slow, but had 
a husky and untunable voice, was troubled with 
asthma and an eccentric pronounciation associated 
now with the actor of the “old school.” The first 
time he played ‘“‘ Othello ” in London, it was in the full 
uniform of a British General, while a famous singer who 
sang as a Witch in Macbeth wore powdered hair, 
fancy hat and point lace. And yet some people 
criticise ‘‘ Shakespeare in modern dress’ as a daring 
novelty ! 

He married a Miss Hopkins, of whom Mantzius says, 
scathingly : 

“Tt was remarked that she never was known 
to draw either a smile or a tear from her audience. 
She was a daughter of the Drury Lane Prompter, 
and afterwards became John Kemble’s wife without 
thereby becoming in any notable degree a better 
actress.” 

Kemble achieved a great name as an actor of strength, 
and eventually became Stage Manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, an important position. : 

His sister, Sarah, had, in spite of strong opposition 
from her father, married (on November 6th, 1773) 
Wm. Siddons, a member of her father’s company— 
but a very uninspired actor. Roger is reported to 
have said : 

“Sarah, you have not disobeyed me; I told you 
never to marry an actor, and you have married a 
man who neither is, nor ever can be, an actor.” 
According to another writer this was said to her 

mother. 

In “The Incomparable Siddons” Mrs. Clement 
Parsons writes : 
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“In 1774 the married adventurers, William and 
Sarah Siddons, were acting at Cheltenham Wells, 
during the water drinking season, with Chamberlain 
and Crump’s company, of which Siddons appears to 
have been at one time part Manager. 

“When ‘ Becky’ Wells played a star engagement 
at Cheltenham in 1780 she had arrayed herself for 
‘Juliet’ in an actresses’ dressing room only 
divided from the actors’ by a torn blanket.” 


COFFEE HOUSE YARD—MRS. SIDDONS— 
TO COVENT GARDEN 


As in primitive times, so in the palmier days, the 
malthouses sheltered the early Drama in Cheltenham, 
and even Royalty, with the other visitors, had no better 
place to goto. It was in Coffee House Yard, at the top 
of Pittville Street, on the site of the present Sidney 
Arms Hotel. Here John Kemble, then a poor, un- 
known youth but afterwards famous, performed for 
the first time, according to Goding and “ Secret 
History of the Green Room,” but all of a number of 
other authorities I have consulted place his debut at 
Wolverhampton. Weller wrote: 

“Near Newcastle House being the sphere in 
which the brilliant genius of a Siddons did not 
disdain to shed forth its lustre. The ‘trying room ’ 
being a hay loft, and the ‘arena’ a stable, fitted 
up for the ‘nonce.’ The heroine in her sable 
garb of woe, came always in her chair, dressed for 
the character she had to perform, and was conducted 
by a miserable flight of steps to the general green 
room.” 

In “ John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ Chapter VI, Mrs. 
Craik thus describes the scene : 

“In a few minutes we had started in a flutter of 
gaiety and excitement for Coffee-house Yard. It 
was a poor place—little better than a barn, built 
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in a lane leading out of the High Street. This lane 
was almost blocked up with play-goers of all ranks, 
and in all sorts of equipages, from the coach-and-six 
to the sedan chair, mingled with a motley crowd on 
foot, all jostling, fighting, and screaming, till the 
place became a complete bear garden. The crowd 
grew denser and more formidable. I looked beyond 
it, up towards the low hills that rose in various 
directions round the town ;—how green and quiet 
they were, in the still June evening. But now there 
came a slight swaying in the crowd, as a sedan chair 
was borne through—or attempted to be—for the effort 
failed. There was a scuffle, and one of the bearers 
was knocked down and hurt. Some cried ‘Shame ! ’ 
others seemed to think this incident only added to 
the frolic. At last, in the midst of the confusion, 
a lady put her head out of the sedan and gazed 
around her. It was a remarkable countenance ; 
once seen, you could never forget it. Pale, rather 
large in outline—an aquiline nose—full, passionate 
yet sensitive lips—and very dark eyes. She spoke, 
and the voice belonged naturally to such a face. 
“Good people, let me pass—I am Sarah Siddons.’ 
The crowd divided instantaneously, and in moving, 
set up a cheer that must have rang through all the 
town. There was a minute’s pause, while she 
bowed and smiled—such a smile—and then the sedan 
chair curtain closed. . . . It was a glorious night. 
At this distance of time, when I look back upon it, 
my old blood leaps and burns. I repeat, it was a 
glorious night !_ Before the curtain rose we had time 
to glance about us on that scene—the inside of a 
theatre. Shabby and small as the place was, it was 
filled by all the beaumonde of Cheltenham which 
then, patronised by royalty, rivalled even Bath 
in its fashion and folly. Such a dazzle of diamonds 
and spangled turbans, and Prince of Wales plumes. 
Such an odd mingling of costume, which was then in a 
transition state, the old ladies clinging tenaciously 
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to the stately silken petticoats and long bodices, 
while the younger belles had began to flaunt in the 
French fashions of flimsy muslins, short waisted— 
narrow skirted. ... But the play began. I am 
not going to follow it; all the world has heard of 
the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons. This, the first 
and last play I ever witnessed, stands out to my 
memory, after more than half a century, as clear 
as on that night. Still I can see her in her first 
scene, ‘reading a letter ’—that wondrous woman, 
who, in spite of her modern black velvet and point 
lace, did not act, but was Lady Macbeth: still I 
hear the awe-struck, questioning, weird-like tone, 
that sent an involuntary shudder through the house, 
as if supernatural things were abroad—‘ They made 
themselves—air!’ And still there quivers through 
the silence that piteous cry of a strong heart broken 
—‘ All the perfumes of Arabia will never sweeten 
this little hand!’ Well, she is gone, like the brief 
three hours when we hung on her very breath, as 
if it could stay even the wheels of time. But they 
have whirled on—whirled her away with them into 
the infinite, and into earthly oblivion! People tell 
me that a new generation only smiles at the tradi- 
tional glory of Sarah Siddons. They never saw her. 
For me, I shall go down to the grave worshipping 
her still.” 


She Proceeds to Covent Garden 


One must give here the well-known story, recorded by 
Mr. Campbell, of how it was at Cheltenham that Mrs. 
Siddons achieved her first London appearance. 

In the course of the year 1774 Mr. and Mrs. Siddons 
were both engaged to act at Cheltenham. That place, 
to become soon after an opulent and considerable 
town, consisted in those days of only one tolerable 
street, through the middle of which ran a clear stream 
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of water, with stepping-stones that served as a bridge. 
The Hon. Miss Boyle with her mother and stepfather, 
Lord Bruce, afterwards Marquis of Aylesbury, went in 
derisive mood to see a provincial company do Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. We are told that she was so affected 
by Mrs. Siddons’ performance of “ Belvidera”’ as 
to be unpresentable next morning, but visited her 
later. On her return to London she saw David 
Garrick, who sent Mr. Thos. King to see this new 
actress. He reported very favourably. So too, did 
“Parson’”’ Bates of the ‘“‘ Morning Post,” pugilist, 
duellist, and critic and afterwards a canon and a 
baronet, who wrote on August 12th, 1775: 

“ After combatting the various difficulties of one 
of the cussidest cross-roads in this kingdom, we 
arrived safe at Cheltenham on Thursday last, 
and saw the theatrical heroine of that place in the 
character of Rosalind. Though I beheld her from 
the side wing of the stage (a barn about 3 yards 
over), and consequently under almost every disad- 
vantage I own she made so strong an impression 
upon me, that I think she cannot fail to be a valuable 
acquisition to Drury Lane. . . . She has been upon 
the stage from her cradle. This, though it sur- 
prised me, gave me the highest opinion of her 
judgment, to find she had contracted no strolling 
habits . . . beware yourself, Great Little Man, 
for she plays Hamlet to the satisfaction of the Wor- 
cestershire critics ... her husband (who is a 
damned rascally player, though seemingly a very 
civil fellow) . . . I learnt that some of the Covent 
Garden Mohawks were intrenched near the place 
and intended carrying her by surprise... . It 
happens very luckily that the company comes 
to Worcester for the race week, when I shall take 
every opportunity of seeing her.” 

And on the 19th: 

“A jealousy prevailing through the theatre, 

upon a suspicion of their leaving them, the acting 
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manager seems determined that I shall not see 
her again in any character wherein she might 
give me a second display of her theatrical powers. 
. . . She has already gone six months, so that pretty 
early in December she will be fit for service . . 

it shall be conveyed to them at Cheltenham, where 
they return next week and they have promised to 
return me an answer immediately at Birmingham. 


In the result it was arranged that she should join 
his Company; but there intervened a domestic 
incident referred to in a letter of Mr. Siddons dated 
November 9th, 1775, from Gloucester : 

“From my former accounts of Mrs. Siddons’s 
time, you'll be surprised when I tell you she is 
brought to bed; she was unexpectedly taken ill 
when performing on the stage, and early the next 
morning produced me a fine girl’’ (Sarah Martha). 
Chapter 6 deals further with this child. 

On December 29th, 1775, Mrs. Siddons appeared at 
Drury Lane as “ Portia,” being then twenty years 
old. The programme ran “ Portia (By a young lady) 
being her first appearance.” 

Her own account of it is this: 

“ Mr. King by order of Mr. Garrick, who had heard 
some account of me from the Aylesbury family, 
came to Cheltenham to see me in The Fair Penitent. 
I knew neither Mr. King nor his purpose, but I 
shortly afterwards received an invitation from 
Garrick himself, upon very low terms. Happy to 
be placed where I presumptuously augered that 
I should do all that I have since achieved, if I could 
but once gain the opportunity, I instantly paid 
my respects to the great man. I was at that time 
good-looking ; and certainly, all things considered, 
an actress well worth my poor £5 _ per 
week.” 

She was not at first a success: her voice, Mantzius 
says, trained to the acoustics of the small provincial 
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theatres sounded thin and indistinct (according to 
the critics of the day) in the great spaces of Drury 
Lane, which could then seat 2,000. Clearly she had 
not regained her strength. The failure was a great 
blow, but after further provincial experience, par- 
ticularly at Bath, she returned to Drury Lane in 
1782 for a triumph. 

Dr. Doran writes in “ Their Majesty’s Servants ” : 

‘“‘ Shortly after Roger Kemble saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Siddons depart for Chamberlain and Crump’s com- 
pany, in Cheltenham. Here Mrs. Siddons at 
once took her place. Her Belvidera excited universal 
admiration. Lord Ailesbury mentioned her to 
Garrick ; and Lord Dungarvon’s daughter, Miss 
Boyle, directed her wardrobe, lent her many of her 
own dresses, and helped to make others for her with 
her own hands. The Cheltenham ‘ propertys’ were 
of the poorest ; but there were some that even the 
Honourable Miss Boyle could not supply. Thus, 
for the male disguise of the Widow Brady, Mrs. 
Siddons found, on the night of performance, that 
no provision had been made; but a gentleman in 
the boxes lent her his coat, while he stood at the 
side-scenes, with a petticoat over his shoulders, 
ready to receive his property when done with.” 
The Company supporting a “ star’ was not always 

of high merit. Her daughter Sally wrote of “‘ Calista,”’ 
from Cheltenham in 1799: 

“Tt destroys all my fine feelings when I see my 
Mother sigh and lament herself for the sake of such 
wretched creatures.” 

From Cheltenham, too, Mrs. Siddons wrote in 
August, 1798: 

‘‘T must go dress for Mrs. Beverly—my soul is well 
tuned for scenes of woe, and it is sometimes a great 
relief from the struggle. I am continually making 
to wear a face of cheerfulness at home, that I can 
at least upon the stage give a full vent to the heart 
which, in spite of my best endeavours, swells with 
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its weight almost to bursting; and then I pour 

it all out upon my innocent auditors.” 

She was much worried about her daughters (see 
Chapter 6).. 

J. P. Kemble followed his sister to Covent Garden 
and they became the unchallenged king and queen 
of the dignity of the stage. Both invested money in 
Covent Garden Theatre and were heavy losers when 
it was burnt down in 1808. In their later days they 
appeared together as “‘ Macbeth” and “‘ Lady Mac- 
beth ” at the Cambray Theatre. 

Mrs. Siddons retired at the age of fifty-seven, having 
become corpulent and the possessor of £40,000. She 
joined her brother, John Kemble, or his widow, in 
going to live at Birch Farm, Cheltenham, at the top 
of North Street, near Clarence Square, then open 
country. She wrote from here in June, 1803: 

“The serenity of the place, the sweet air and 
scenery of my cottage and the medicinal effects of 
the waters have done some good to my shattered 
constitution.” 

A Cheltenham Guide, dated 1781, says: 

“The old Playhouse, which has been lately 
fitted up and beautified, is not sufficiently spacious 
to seat a large audience, so that on particular nights 
many are obliged to forego the amusement of the 
theatre. 

“Plays are here acted thrice a week, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday during the season, by a 
company of Comedians chiefly from Worcester. 
The subscription is a guinea for 18 nights, or 2/- 
the pit and 1 /- gallery each evening. 

“Tt has been proposed to form a society of 
gentlemen and erect a new and commodious theatre 
by subscription.” 

Griffiths’ “‘ Cheltenham ” (1826) says: 

** About 34 years since the temporary theatre was 
situated in Portland Passage (now Pittville Street), 
the site of Newcastle House.”’ 

F 
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THE THEATRES—ROYALTY AND ARISTOCRACY— 
GRIMALDI 


Grosvenor Terrace 


In 1782 a Theatre (known as the Theatre Royal) was 
built near the site of the existing York Tavern, York 
Passage, Grosvenor Terrace. Griffiths says “in the 
grounds at the rear of the York Hotel.’ This building, 
which was used also as a general assembly room, was 
small but its historical associations are interesting. 
Miss Mellon (afterwards Duchess of St. Albans) acted 
in it and at the very particular desire of some friends 
Mrs. Siddons (now a celebrity) played here five nights, 
the first season it was opened, in the characters of 
*“‘ Portia,” ‘‘ Calista,’’ “‘ Mrs. Sullon,” ‘‘ Belvidera,”’ 
and “Indiana.” In 1788 King George III and family 
patronised this Theatre and constituted it a Theatre 
Royal by his letters patent. 

His visit is described in the Diary of Madame 
D’Arblay, a maid of honour: 

“We talked over his usual theme—plays and 
players—and he languished to go to the theatre and 
see Mrs. Jordan. Nor did he languish in vain: 
his royal master, the Duke, imbibed his wishes, and 
conveyed them to the King; and no sooner were 
they known than an order was hastily sent to the 
play-house, to prepare a royal box. The Queen 
was so gracious as to order Miss Planta and myself 
to have the same entertainment. We went into a 
box near the stage, which is always appropiiated for 
Mr. De la Bere, as chief Magistrate, whenever he 
chooses to make use of it. Mr. De la Bere, and the 
prea little Anne Dewes, accompanied us to their 

Ox. 

“The delights of the people that their King and 
Queen should visit this country theatre, was the 
most disinterested I ever witnessed; for though 
they had not even a glance of their royal counten- 
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ances, they shouted, huzzaed, and clapped for 
many minutes. The Managers had prepared the 
front boxes for their reception, and therefore the 
galleries were over them. They made a very full 
and respectable appearance in this village theatre. 
The King, Queen, Duke of York, and three Prin- 
cesses were all accommodated with front seats ; 
Lord Harcourt stood behind the King, Lady Har- 
court and Mr. Fairly behind the Queen; Lord and 
Lady Courtown and Lady Pembroke behind the 
Princesses, and, at the back, Colonel Gwynn and 
Mr. Bunbury; Mr. Boulby and Lady Mary were 
also in the back group.” 
The last visit is thus recorded in the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’ of August 15th, 1788: 

“* Cheltenham—The Theatre—Their Majesties, for 
the last time, on Friday evening, honoured the 
theatre here with their presence. The house was 
as it will never be seen again, except on the same 
occasion. All the pit was laid into the boxes, and 
the first two rows of the gallery ; the remaining part 
of the gallery was at the pit prices. The King 
and Queen came early. Amongst the audience were 
the following splendid list of names: Earls Bathurst, 
Oxford, Harrington, Courtown ; Lord Rivers, Apsley, 
Maitland, Faulkland, Hamilton, Ducie; Ladies 
Pembroke, Harcourt, Courtown, Maitland. The 
upper boxes were crowded with all the fashion that 
Gloucester, Worcester and the county could send. 
Amongst these were Doddington Hunt, and John 
de la Bere, Esqrs. Mrs. Wells, who had been sent 
for by order, appeared both in the play and farce, 
Julia in the ‘ Midnight Hour,’ and Cowslip. The 
best applause was the express approbation of their 
Majesties, signified through the means of the Man- 
ager, Mr. Watson. The playbills of the evening 
were printed upon satin. Mrs. Watson attended 
their Majesties with tea, between the play and 


entertainment.” 
: F—2 
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Shenton’s Cheltenham Directory (1800) says this 
theatre had two rows of “‘ boxes ” all round, and held 
between £40 and £50. 

Mrs. “‘ Becky ”’ Wells, referred to above, who was a 
Drury Lane Star, was something of a character. She 
first visited Cheltenham in 1777. It was when playing 
“ Juliet’ (aged 18) at Gloucester that she met her 
husband, who was ‘‘ Romeo,” ... He deserted her to 
elope with her sister and they never met again. She 
used to follow George IIT about in strange guises and 
conditions, which amused him for a time ; but eventu- 
ally he refused to see her act. 

Boaden, in his life of Mrs. Jordan, records how, while 
acting at Cheltenham in 1811, she received a letter 
from the Royal Duke of York desiring her to meet 
him at Maidenhead where they were to bid each other 
farewell. 

She had been fiercely assailed for abandoning her 
children for this friendship, and the letter was a bitter 
blow. She was playing the same evening “ Nell” in 
The Devil to Pay at Watson’s Benefit, and when she 
should have laughed she burst into tears. Her 
colleague, with presence of mind, altered his speech 
from “laughing” to “crying.” When the curtain 
fell she hurried to her appointment in her stage dress. 
She died in France in 1816. 

An amusing anonymous book of ‘“‘ Royal Recollec- 
tions,” published in 1788, dealing mainly with Chel- 
tenham, says : 

“Mrs. Jordan is arrived. They announce a 
player as they do a prince; because he sometimes 
mimics royalty; or because he is important to 
general mirth. Mrs. Jordan is the only public 
favourite who thoroughly pleases me. The pufts 
of newspapers may buoy up Siddons, Kemble, and 
Brunton ; but there is abundant affectation and 
artifice mingled with their merits. Little Jordan is, 
in all points, the very thing which the poet must 
have intended; and she is the only performer 
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existing, who makes me perfectly forget I am in a 
play-house. I will see her, and have a hearty 
laugh. 

“The idle gentry here are meditating a private 
play, and they very properly call their club ‘ The 
Lounge.’ It is unaccountable that Richmond, the 
penurious Richmond, should take the lead in such 
expensive amusements. I have had some thoughts 
of sustaining a part myself as a performer; but 
Charlotte was averse; and I could not suit my 
fancy. I thought Siddons a good model ; masculine, 
imperious and royal; and she read several plays 
fore meres 

“Wednesday evening, I entered, for the first 
time, a country play-house; but Charlotte would 
have it royal, before it received my sacred person.” 


Bath Street 


Grimaldi 


So successful became Mr. Watson that in 1805 he 
bought a considerable part of the Cambray Meadow, 
and built a larger theatre at Bath Street, Cambray, 
on the Garrick Head site, at a cost, it was said, of 
£8,000. 

In the “ Gloucester Journal ” of February 4th, 1805, 
an advertisement says the expense of building was 
larger than estimated, and invites subscribers of £100 
each, by instalments, at interest; conferring free 
admission to the Cheltenham, Gloucester and Warwick 
Theatres. On May 13th Watson asks for subscriptions 
of 150 guineas at £10 a year interest and free admission 
of the subscribers or nominee for each season of six 
months. Regular patrons were Earl Fitzhardinge and 
his two brothers, the Hons. Fredk. and Augustus 
Berkeley ; Lord Byron, too, was a firm supporter. 
He and Col. Berkeley, of Berkeley Castle, brought 
Grimaldi, the famous clown, to Cheltenham in his 
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declining years, entertaining him sumptuously and 
arranging three benefits which brought him in nearly 
£200 each. Latterly Grimaldi took the Cheltenham 
waters to his benefit. His diary, edited by Chas. 
Dickens, has many references to Cheltenham, Glou- 
cester and Berkeley. 

“In the latter end of October, 1812, he entered 
into an engagement to perform for two nights with 
Mr. Watson of the Cheltenham Theatre, who arranged 
to give him a clear half of whatever the receipts 
might be. Previously to leaving town, he consulted 
with Mr. Hughes about his speculation, who told 
him that Cheltenham was a bad theatrical town, 
on account of its having many other amusements ; 
but still he fancied he might clear his expenses, and 
perhaps forty or fifty pounds besides. At the 
appointed time he left London, having received a 
species of half-notice from Mr. Harris, that he 
would not be wanted at Covent Garden; and on 
the next night played “‘ Scaramouch ” and sang “ Tip- 
pitywitchit ’ with great éclat at Cheltenham. The 
following evening he played Clown in a little panto- 
mime of his own concoction. 

“The house was full on each occasion, the per- 
formances gave perfect satisfaction, and he was 
induced by the Manager to stay in that part of 
the country two days longer, and to go to Gloucester 
nine miles off; at which place he likewise had a 
theatre. Thither they started early on the following 
morning, played the same pieces as at Cheltenham, 
and met with an equal degree of success... . 

“ After they had stepped into a chaise next day, 
he found that their destination was Berkeley Castle, 
to which its host had sent them a special invitation, 
and that their morning’s amusement was to consist 
of coursing.” 

He had occasionally dined with Col. Berkeley in 
London, and at the Castle was most hospitably 
received. Among the distinguished company was 
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Lord Byron, who always patronised his benefits at 
Covent Garden. After breakfast they had some good 
sport, hares being plentiful. The Company dined 
early to enable Grimaldi and Watson to return to 
Gloucester, where they found the Theatre crowded as 
before. The performances went off as well as possible, 
and after all was over, Watson presented him with 
one hundred and ninety-five pounds as his share. 

“ Grimaldi was advised to try Cheltenham waters. 

He went to Cheltenham in August 1822, being 

somewhat recovered by the change of air, consented 

to act for Farley and Abbott, who had taken the 

Theatre on speculation, for twelve nights. He 

cleared £150; and whether this sum of money, or 

the waters, or the change of scene revived him is 
uncertain, but he felt greatly improved in health. 
“ Grimaldi repaired again, in the month of August 

1823 to Cheltenham, recollecting that it had had 

some beneficial effect on his health in the previous 

year. During his stay, he so far recovered as to 
be enabled to play a few nights at the theatre, then 
under the management of Mr. Farley.” 

In 1809 three members of the Royal family, the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester, and the Prince of 
Orange, visited Cheltenham, and saw Miss Jameson 
perform, and Richer, Watson’s son-in-law, a cele- 
brated tight-rope dancer who ‘“ was admitted into the 
first circles of society,’’ and died at Swindon Village 
near Cheltenham. 

In 1816 the Duke of Wellington and a large party 
of nobility saw Madame Vestris perform The Ren- 
contre and The £100 Note, and again in 1828. 

Cheltenham was the scene of another theatrical 
romance of which the heroine was Miss Mellon, a 
successful actress with a London reputation, whose 
mother and step-father kept a music shop and post 
office in the High Street. When sauntering in the 
Long Walk she was overtaken and spoken to by an 
old gentleman of penurious appearance who was trying 
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Cheltenham for a change. They met frequently after 
that in their early promenade in the Long Walk, and 
in March 1815, at St. Pancras Church, Harriet Mellon 
was married to Thomas Coutts, Esq., banker, the 
richest person in London—an octogenarian. In eight 
years’ time she became his widow, with two and a half 
millions sterling, and consoled herself with marriage 
to the Duke of St. Albans, many years her junior, and 
as the Duchess she re-visited the town and was a 
frequent patron of the Theatre. Lady Bancroft tells 
how, as a struggling beginner, great kindness was 
shown her by the Duchess. She died in 1837. 


COL. W. F. BERKELEY 


Dr. Doran writes of Miss Maria Foote : 

“ At the end of the 1814 season she went starring 
to Cheltenham at the age of 16. It was there she 
made the acquaintance of Col. Berkeley, who had 
a taste for amateur acting, and who offered his 
services for her benefit; as he was certain to draw 
a crowded house his offer, as a matter of course, was 
accepted. After that she lived under the protection 
of the Colonel, who was a boon companion of the 
Prince Regent.” 

He says that his influence on the stage was respon- 
sible for a good deal of the opposition to almost every 
kind of amusement which Dean Close, then Rector, 
waged. 

The Gloucester Public Library has two original 
letters signed “Wm. Fitzhardinge Berkeley.” One 
dated October 3rd, 1827, apparently to a Theatre 
Manager about an actress, several of whom stayed at 


the Castle for long periods. The handwriting is 
beautiful. 


“My dear Sir, 
vr congratulate you most sincerely on Young 
Kean’s success and I regret (not only for the cause 
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itself but on your a/c) that Mrs. Bunn is unable to 
obey your summons. She is seriously though not 
dangerously ill. I give you my solemn word of 
honour as a gentleman that this is no excuse but the 
real fact. 

“The Medical man .. . tomorrow or the next 
day . . . I will send you his report.” 


Another, dated “ Friday,” says : 
““My dear Mrs. Dawson, 


“T think you have been not over well used by 
the Managers. If you chuse to give up the present 
opportunity of playing with me, I undertake that 
you shall have an engagement at any time next 
season when you like and I will do one of our strongest 
plays for your Benefit. If... we will rehearse 
“Three Weeks’ and the ‘Mayor of Garratt’ 
tonight... . 

“Most truly yours, 
“ W. FITZHARDINGE BERKELEY.” 


EDMUND KEAN 


Edmund Kean visited Cheltenham in the early 
days of his struggle, referred to in the Gloucester 
chapter. Of Cheltenham the reminiscences of Kelly 
print a story : 

“The unrivalled personator of that extraordinary 
creation of Shakespere—Richard the Third—arrived 
with a strolling company in the Town, and played to 
empty benches. Kean was driven to the necessity 
of begging a meal upon trust. Knowing that a 
daughter of a butcher residing near the Red Lion, 
in the High Street, was a frequenter of his canvass 
theatre, he appealed to her for a small beef steak 
‘on tick’ to be paid out of the night’s receipts. 
The girl complied with the request ; but just as the 
actor had obtained the favour, the girl’s father 
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walked into the shop, and Kean, to prevent his 
seeing it, hid the long coveted dinner behind him. 
A hungry dog passing at the time, seized the steak 
for his prey; and that night, ‘ Crooked-back 
Dick’ was performed with a empty stomach!” 
In contrast must follow an extract from the 
‘“* Cheltenham Chronicle’ in September, 1814: 
‘“‘ The all powerful attractions of Edmund Kean were 
on Tuesday last fully shewn by the throng which 
attended our theatre to witness his unrivalled 
performance of Richard III. At the early part of 
the week all the boxes were taken; and such was 
the desire to see him, that even the gallery became 
the resort of respectability ; the musicians relin- 
quished their seats in the orchestra, taking their 
station behind the scenes.” 
In September, 1816, the local press said of his 
“ Richard III”: 

“His voice is harsh and inharmonious .. . his 
figure must not be critically dwelt: upon . . . he 
seemed deified by revenge.” 


MISCELLANIES 


A study of the playbills, practically all printed by 
“J. Shenton,” reveals some interesting facts. 

In this period the following stars appeared : 

Mrs. Dibden, Edwin, Fawcit, Jordan, Siddons, MM. 
Castaglioni, Vestris, Misses Booth, Crisp, Faucit, 
Foote, Kelly, Mellon, O’Neill, Penley, Smithson. 
Messrs. Betty, Blanchard, Booth, T. P. Cooke, Elliston, 
Emery, Wm. Farren, Fawcett, Grimaldi, Edmund and 
Chas. Kean, Kelly, Chas., John and Stephen Kemble, 
Macready, Chas. and T. Matthews, Richer, Wallack, 
Yates, Young, The African Roscius and MM. Decour, 
Gouffee and Signor Scraperini. 

The list of patrons includes of individuals at various 
times, Ladies Guise, Sherborne, Tichborne, and Womb- 
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well ; Countesses Lonsdale, of Clare, and of Fauconberg, 
Duchesses of St. Albans, Leeds and Atholl ; Viscountess 
Duncannon ; Sir Wm. Hicks, The Duke of Gloucester, 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Byron, Princess Esterhazy, 
Hon. J. Dutton, H. E. Waller and J. H. Peel; the 
Berkeley family constantly, and the Berkeley Hunt ; 
Lord Sand and W. J. Agg, The Yeomanry Stewards 
of the Races, the Loyal Cheltenham Volunteers very 
often, the Principal Tradesmen of Cheltenham, the 
Harmonic Society, the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Stephen’s Boarding House, and of Fishers and of, Year- 
leys’s Boarding Houses, Masonic Patronage, the 
Oddfellows, the Ancient Order of Druids, the Committee 
of Public Amusement and “several parties of dis- 
tinction.” 

Doors opened at 6, the performance starting at 7. 
The admission prices began at boxes 3/-, Pit 2/-, 
Gallery 1/—. Soon the boxes went to 4/— (5/— when 
a star came), and the Pit to 2/6, while in 1808 the 
Gallery went to 1/6. The bills all state “ No admit- 
tance behind the scenes.” 

There were always two plays, sometimes three. 
The intervals were filled with an ode or a comic song. 

In 1794 ‘‘ Mr. Charlton ” is in the bill doing ‘‘ Don 
Pedro,” ‘“‘ Mercutio,’ ‘‘ Banquo,” etc. Much ado 
about Nothing and Catherine and Petruchio appear the 
same evening. 

Then a benefit for Mr. Shuter “‘ who has experienced 
15 successive seasons.” On July 30th, 1799, “ Mr. 
C. Kemble’s various engagements for the summer 
necessarily shortening his stay Mr. Watson was happy 
that he could promise for Cheltenham and Gloucester 
two nights at each place.” 

On August Ist he played “ Hamlet” with Mr. 
Farren as “ Laertes.” On August 3rd he played 
* Jacques ” in As you like it. On August 29th appeared 
The Beggars Opera with Mr. Kelly as “ Capt. Mac- 
heath.” From September 5th the performances were 
announced as by “Their Majesty’s servants.” The 
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scenery all painted after the London manner by Mr. 
Barrett of Gloucester. The part of “Cora” by 
“A Young Lady.” 

Benefits constantly occur, including one for “ the 
Prompter to the Theatre” the Doorkeeper and the 
Box Office Keeper. A frequent note on the bills is 
“No admittance behind the scenes.” 

On October 5th, 1799, “‘ In the course of the panto- 
mime Mr. West will carry Harlequin on the prongs of a 
Pitchfork.” 

In 1802 a bill included Phantasmageria, Optical 
Illusions, Spectrology. Then Richer on the tight 
rope, as at “‘most European capitals’ and for their 
Majesties at Windsor. This year Mr. Watson, Jr., 
played parts and sang a comic song, and Miss Shenton 
acted. 

On November 17th, 1804, is announced at the 
Lower Rooms, Cheltenham, a Dramatic Medley from 
12 noon to 2-30. 

On May 18th, 1805, at the ‘““ New Theatre Royal” 
performances by “The Bath Company while on 
vacation.” 

Soon after ‘‘ Master Betty the Young Roscius”’ as 
“Romeo ”’ with ‘‘ A funeral procession to the Monu- 
ment of the Capulets accompanied by a solemn dirge’”’ 
followed by a comic song and a fancy dance. He 
played “‘ Hamlet” “to overflowing houses.” 

In 1806 ‘ presented by Widow Shenton.” 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble often act on their journeys 
between London and Bath. She played ‘“ Ophelia ” 
‘with all the songs,” the next programme including 
Richard III and Catherine and Petruchio. 

“A Bank Note of some magnitude was paid in 
mistake at the Door . . . apply to Mr. Chamberlain.” 

In 1812 comes ‘‘ Mr. Betty, while he is so near as 
Gloucester” and later “in passing from Bath to 
Manchester.” 

Later ‘‘ Mr. Watson from the unexampled approba- 
tion with which the company has been noticed in 
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Gloucester presumed to hope that the Cheltenham 
audience,” etc. 

“Good fires will be kept, to keep the Theatre 
warm.” ‘ 

In 1813 ‘“‘ Mr. Sadler, after his descent in his 
Balloon.” 

In May, 1815, the Royal Arms first appear on the 
playbills, but are often left out where a patron’s 
name or a “star” is prominent. 

In June, 1815, the Summer season begins with an 
entire new company. Then “A Lady” plays an 
important part—a frequent announcement. 

n August five principal dancers from the Opera 
House, London, “ First time of their performing in 
any provincial Theatre in this Kingdom.”’ 

On September 11th ‘‘ Monday morning at 12 o’clock 
precisely Mr. Kean having unexpectedly arrived at 
Cheltenham on his way to Liverpool Mr. Watson has 
prevailed on him to play Richard III.” 

In October, 1818, Mrs. Watson’s Benefit—Patron, 
Capt. Berkeley. 

In May, 1819, under the Management of Mr. Crisp, 
he announces “ General improvement of the Theatre 
which is now lighted with Gas upon an enlarged 
scale, after the most approved plan of the London 
Theatres. The Rehearsals and Stage Management 
will fall under the superintendence of his brother, 
Mr. Chas. Crisp, Acting Manager, who made his first 
appearance.” 

In 1821 “‘ Manager Mr. J. Crisp”’ and in The Exile 
“ Coronation by a series of mechanical moving figures.” 

On August 11th, 1821, Mr. Wm. Farren as “Sir 
Peter Teazle” “ positively his last appearance.” 

Then Miss Foote in Belles Stratagem ; ““ On Wednes- 
day and Thursday Miss Foote proceeds with her 
engagements at Tewkesbury and Cirencester.” 

On June 29th, 1829, is a reopening with the entrance 
to boxes newly paved and the front of the Theatre 
entirely cleaned. A new drop scene—a view of the 
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New Spa, Pittville, by Mr. Spencer, artist to the 
Theatre. No money returned. This bill has a 
written note “‘ Boxes £23.” On August 3rd the prices 
were reduced to 4/-, 2/6 and 1/-. There is a first 
appearance of Miss Watson and then Miss H. Watson. 
For Miss Foote the boxes are 5/— again. “ That very 
celebrated Tragedian, Mr. Macready, as ‘ Virginius ’,”’ 
Mr. J. Watson also playing. 

In July, 1828, a bill of a pantomime, Don Juan, has 
elaborate illustrations. 

In August, 1829, “‘ The first Annual Juvenile per- 
formance to be over by 10 o'clock.” 

Then ‘“Shakespeare’s Entertainment of Catherine 
and Petruchio.” 

““ Miss Clara Fisher having a night of leisure previous 
to her departure for the Isle of Wight will personate 10 
different characters in ‘Ten Mowbrays.’”’ 

In June, 1830, an announcement that Miss Foote is 
playing at Gloucester, Tewkesbury and Cirencester, 
and those wishing to see her at Cheltenham are asked 
to notify the Box Office. She came on July 6th (in 
Belles Stratagem), and for four nights in October. 

“Master Burke as ‘Shylock’ and ‘ Richard IIT’ ” 
in one evening. 

On January 13th, 1831, there was opened “ The 
New Clarence Theatre’”’ (late Sadler’s Wells), St. 
George’s Place, Cheltenham, by Mr. Belmont “‘ late of 
Theatre Royal who has re-fitted the above Minor 
Theatre.’ But alas! ‘ his start in consequence of the 
late arrival of part of the Company yesterday was un- 
avoidably postponed.” His time was 6-30 for 7, and 
prices 2/6, 1/6 and 1/-. 

On January 31st ‘‘ Patronage of a Party of Gentle- 
men.’ Floating Beacon being the play. 

On February 11th ‘“‘ Reduction in prices” to 2 /-, 
1/- and 6d. 

On February 21st patronage of “ A Party of Gentle- 
men. By request of the Gentleman who are patrons 
this evening,” the prices are 2/-, 1/6 and 6d. 
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On March 4th “a professional gentleman” ag 
** “Shylock ’ in imitation of Mr. Kean.” 

March 17th was the last night. 

In 1831 on First Race Night ‘“‘ Appearance of 
Mons. Gouffee,’’ the celebrated Man Monkey. The 
Theatre opened every night of Race Week. 

In 1831 The Waterman and Beggars’ Opera. 

In July, 1831, Signor Paganini, the violinist, the 
prices being 10/-, 5/— and 3/-. 

In August the prices are down to 3/-, 2/- and 1/-, 
being up again for Miss Foote. ‘On Wednesday 
and Thursday she proceeds with her engagement 
at Tewkesbury and Cirencester.” 

On August 15th, 1831, Mr. E. Kean appeared in 
Richard III, and on the 16th as “ Shylock.” 

He was to play “ Othello’ on the 17th but a notice 
appears “ Mr. D’Ville respectfully informs the Noble- 
men, Gentry and Inhabitants that the Theatre will not 
be open this evening,” and then followed a certificate 
by “ Chas. Seagar ”’ that Mr. Kean was suffering under 
rheumatic gout and could not perform without great 
danger to his health. 

The next playbill has a notice that owing to his 
severe indisposition Othello would be postponed. 

September 9th, 1831. The Representation of the 
Coronation. ‘‘ The Champion by a Gentleman of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry Mounted on a Charger.” 

On October 14th, 1831, the prices are up to 5/-, 
etc., again. 

On October 20th, 1831, ‘The Manager, Mr. De 
Ville, has suddenly quitted Cheltenham, taking with 
him the receipts of last night’s performance and 
leaving debts to a large amount. The Company 
propose to keep open the Theatre on their own account 
for a limited period.” 

On June 13th, 1832, “ on the first night of the season 
with alterations and improvements the house was 
elegantly filled.” 

A repetition of The Wreck Ashore having been asked 
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they will if possible delay the removal of the scenery 
to Gloucester. 

August, 1832. In consequence of the Female 
Orphan Asylum Ball at the Assembly Rooms the 
Theatre is closed. 

September, 1832, Tableaux Vivants, to begin and 
ending with plays. 

Then an Allegorical Pageant of Sir Walter Scott. 

In August, 1833, Othello by the “ African Roscius.” 

In 1835 for Italian Opera the Boxes go to 6/-. The 
orchestra has 4 violins, 1 viola, 2 double basses, flute, 
2 clarionets, 2 horns, bass, trumpet, trombone. 

Hamlet was followed by The Waterman. After the 
Provoked Husband one “Jim Crow” sang local 
comic songs including “The Dandy Flyman of Lower 
Dockem ” (Lower High Street) and “‘ The Prestbury 
Washerwoman.” 

On December 5th, 1837, “the prices having been 
4/-, 3/-, 2/— and 1/-, Mr. Chas. Hill in accordance 
with the spirit that has actuated the Lessees of the 
two National Theatres as well as every other Theatre 
in London has determined on making a General 
Reduction of prices,’ to 3/-, 2/-, 1/- and 6d. 

On October 27th, 1838, The Merchant of Venice and 
Othello Travestie. 

“Tago ”’ by H. Hall “as played by him in London 
upwards of 200 nights.” 

In May, 1839, at the Assembly Rooms owing to the 
destruction of the Theatre Royal. A “ benefit” for 
the Company. 

In 1842 ‘“1/8rd profits will be given to the 
poor.” 

Then “Infant Prodigies. Bombastes Furioso by the 
Bryce family, age 4, 6, 8 and 10.” 

In 1854 “ Management of Miss M. Grover.” 

In 1870 Mr. Sothern as “ Lord Dundreary ” and 
“ David Garrick.” 

James R. Anderson some years ago wrote in a New- 
castle paper his experiences of 1834 when in manage- 
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ment with Belville Penley in the County. Their 
performers were sent in post chaises from Cheltenham 
to Gloucester and back. He often drove a four-in- 
hand himself. He produced Sergt. T. N. Talfourd’s 
classical play, Jon (which Allardyce Nicoll says “ has 
decided merits’) at Cheltenham to bad houses. Then 
took it to Gloucester, where it filled the Theatre 
nightly. The author when engaged there at Assizes 
saw it with approval. It was apparently not produced 
in London till some years later. Anderson spent his 
honeymoon at Cheltenham which he described as 
“ beautiful, but beggarly and bigoted.” He found that 
Chas. Matthews didn’t draw there, but ‘“‘ who ever 
did draw in wishy, watery Cheltenham ” which had 
“too little milk of human kindness to patronise art 
of any kind, good, bad or indifferent. No wonder, as 
the theatre was furiously assailed and preached down 
in the pulpits of the churches every Sunday by many 
roaring Revds. with Parson Close at their head. We 
were forced into Winter quarters at Gloucester.” 
With joy he left Cheltenham “ with its chapel-loving 
and playhouse-hating humbugs.” 
The Cheltenham “Strangers Guide” (1834) says: 
“The Theatre is a neat building fronting into 
Bath Street and with a passage to High Street. 
“The Interior of the house is commodious and 
fitted up with great taste. We regret, however, to 
add that theatrical amusements have hitherto met 
with but little success in Cheltenham. From this 
circumstance, therefore, there is not what may be 
termed any regular theatre seasons, its times for 
opening and closing being uncertain and capricious, 
and depending entirely upon the hopes and fears of 
its Managers for the time being. It is, however, 
generally open during a great part of the summer and 
when the London recess allow of the leading per- 
formers absenting themselves for a few months from 
the scenes of their winter popularity.” | 
A dramatic list published in 1848 gives the name of 
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J. B. Watson as Manager of the Theatre in 1815 and 
W. H. Spencer in 1835. 

On March 31st, 1812, a bill states that Mr. Watson, 
Senior, is at Cheltenham, Mr. Watson, Junior, at 
Gloucester. 

In 1817 this Mr. ‘‘ Boles ’’ Watson, as he is named, 
acquired the lease of the Theatre Royal, Bristol. It 
was not good for the theatre (writes a Bristol historian), 
for his heart was not there, and thankfully passes 
to March 29th, 1819, when the lease fell in to Wm. 
Chas. Macready’s father. 

On June 30th, 1830, there was a Benefit for “J. 
Watson, Manager,” who gave thanks for favours 
bestowed on his late grandfather and father for a 
series of upwards of forty years. 

The last of the Watsons was a wandering imbecile 
who sang and performed in the streets and was more 
than once committed to Northleach Gaol for vag- 
rancy, when he appeared in Cheltenham. He would 
sing a hymn, say a prayer, show his cropped head and 
recite ‘“ My name is Norval,” etc. Gloucester was more 
soft-hearted and tolerated him. His end was to be 
found dead under a bridge near Ross. 


MACREADY 


The diary of Wm. Chas. Macready, one of the great 
actors of the early nineteenth century, contains several 
references to visiting or passing through Gloucester, 
but no mention of his acting there. He often visited 
the Cambray Theatre. When close upon seventy he 
married a second time and took up his residence (in 
1848) at 6 Wellington Square, Cheltenham, where the 
cheerfulness of his new surroundings helped to create 
the serenest period of his life. His remaining years 
were passed in placid and dignified contentment. 
There was born his son, General Nevil Macready— 
who writes, in his “ Annals,” that any idea of the stage 
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as a profession for one of the family was anathema to 
his father. “It is not an exaggeration to say that he 
would rather have seen a child of his in his coffin than 
on the stage.” 

He records some faint recollection of penetrating to 
the gallery of the old Cheltenham Theatre in Royal 
Well Walk, and of being taught to read audibly by 
his father, who spent his first ten years at Cheltenham 
mainly among the books he loved so well, with frequent 
private readings, to which the boys of Cheltenham 
College were sometimes admitted. 

He described, too, a visit of Chas. Dickens to Chelten- 
ham for the purpose of giving public readings in the 
Assembly Rooms. Dickens read “ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
and “ The Boots of the Holly Tree Inn ”’ one evening, 
and a “ David Copperfield’ abridgment the next. 
Of him W. C. Macready, who had a profound contempt 
for amateur actors, said that of all those whose per- 
formances he had seen Charles Dickens alone would 
have come to the front on the professional stage. 
Dickens came several more times to Cheltenham, much 
to Macready’s enjoyment. General Macready records 
also a visit of Jenny Lind to Cheltenham, when his 
father saw her; also a saying by his father, in his 
eightieth year, of how he could remember the whole 
of Hamlet “every word, every pause; and the very 
pauses have eloquence.”’ The “ Macready pause ”’ is 
famous. 

J. L. Toole writes in his reminiscences : 

“T called on him at Cheltenham. It had been 
said that he was not over polite to some of the pro- 
fession, and in a general way that he was exclusive 
and difficult of approach. I found him the opposite 
of all this. . . . He talked about his children and 
referred to his not allowing them to go to the theatre, 
and said that by the advice of Chas. Dickens and 
John Foster he was glad that he had at last been 
induced to let his children see him act.” 

Dickens has recorded that speaking at La at 

GQ—. 
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of the murder scene from “ Oliver Twist” Macready 
said : 

“You remember my best days, my dear boy ? 
No ! that’s not it. Well, to make a long story short, 
all I have to say is two Macbeths.” 

Lady Pollock in her book on Macready writes : 

** Chas. Dickens with all his eloquence urged him 
to give Shakespearian readings in London, but he 
replied in the words of his Werner. 

“I have done! I have done! I have done with 
life.’ ”” 

A contemporary critic cited by Wm. Archer con- 
cludes : 

** Kean was the most intensely human, Kemble 
the most classical, Macready the most romantic of 
actors.” 

All have figured prominently in these: pages. 


BAD TIMES—IMPROVISED THEATRES— 
BOOTHS 


An apparent calamity followed in the total destruc- 
tion of the Theatre Royal, and all its contents by fire in 
1839. Mr. Grattan was the Manager. In its time 
Ward, Wallack, Sheridan Knowles, J. P. Cooke, Yates, 
Anderson, Spencer, Macready, Boucicault, Penley, 
Crisp, Howard and many other celebrities had appeared 
there. The ruins, blocked up with boards, remained 
for some time untouched. 

A Cheltenham Guide of 1843 says: 

“ Theatrical amusements were formerly of regular 
occurrence in Cheltenham, and a Theatre constituted 
for nearly half a century one of the most certain 
places of amusement and recreation. 

“ But the taste for the drama has of late years 
much declined 

“John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in the early 
part of their career not unfrequently acted in Chelten- 
ham in a temporary playhouse since converted into 
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the York Hotel. In Cambray Theaire nearly all 

the distinguished actors of the last 40 years appeared, 

and when the Berkeley party became broken up 
the fashion for dramatic entertainments underwent 

a complete change. 

“The house once too small for the audiences 
thronging for admission became suddenly ‘a world 
too wide.’ 

“ Since its destruction several attempts were made 
to re-establish drama particularly in 1841-2 at 
Assembly Rooms where a temporary stage was 
fitted, but all failed.” 

In 1850 Miss Fanny Kemble gave a series of Shakes- 
perian readings there. The same week Rev. F. Close 
(the Rector) gave a lecture on “The Tendencies of 
the Stage, Religious and Moral,” in which he strongly 
objected to all dramatic representations. Miss Kemble, 
however, had brilliant audiences. 

The Rector had not long before written to the 
*““ Bxaminer ”’ saying that the Bristol and Birmingham 
Railway Act was “ another page of Godless legislation 
and another national sin.” 

In 1877 he published a pamphlet “The Stage, 
Ancient and Modern; its tendencies on Morals and 
Religion.”” According to a contemporary anonymous 
writer, “Dolly Dubbins ”’: 


** And if you to the Playhouse get 
Old Nick will know it, for he’ll set 
Old Close to watch your motions. 


He seems to have brought such pressure to bear on 
the community that no regular Theatre was established 
while he held dominion. 

Goding, in 1863, deplores the lack of a Theatre in 
the town, saying, indeed, that “the Dramatic History 
of Cheltenham belongs to the past.” 

For some time there seems to have been no regular 
Theatre. Performances took place on a temporarily 
equipped stage at ‘The Theatre Assembly Rooms ” 
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till May 30th, 1842, when the playbill announces 
“The last theatrical performance that can ever take 
place at the above rooms.” This concluded with an 
entirely new farce called The Gloucester and Cheltenham 
Railway Station. The bill is a parody of a railway 
bill, and has an illustration of a train, with luggage 
above the coaches, and a footman sitting on the top 
of one with crossed arms. 

The present Salvation Army Headquarters in 
Bath Road was once an entertainment hall and a 
circus. 

There were performances at the Lyceum Theatre 
(1853) and ‘‘The Theatre Royal, Old Wells,” in 
Montpellier Street (1854), which had apparently before 
that been called a music hall, and was under the succes- 
sive managements of Samuel Onley and Capt. Disney 
Roebuck (who ran a stock company of which Lottie 
Venne was a member), Wm. Duck of Bath, Mrs. F. 
Emery, and Mr. Fitzroy Wallace, T. B. Shenton and 
KE. Maisey (in 1885 with Edward Shenton as manager). 

In 1868 the Proprietor was Mr. Onley, and the 
Lessees G. B. Loveday and Oliver Summers, with E. 
J. Maisey and E. B. Shenton (a son of Thos. B. Shenton) 
Lessees in 1888. 

The “ Old Wells Theatre’ had on its boards Mac- 

ready, Helen Faucit, E. H. Sothern, J. L. Toole, 
Edward Terry, Martin Harvey, Louis Calvert, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Rousby. 
_ Its end came in 1889 when the Ladies’ College 
(adjoining) bought the property for conversion into 
their present fine Princess Hail. The Principal 
(Dorothea Beale) wrote ‘The close proximity of a 
building which was partly a Theatre and partly a 
Public House was not altogether desirable.”’ 

For a time performances were given by touring 
companies in the Assembly Rooms, then in the Corn 
Exchange, then in the Winter Gardens, where the 
panier and D’Oyly Carte Companies played in 

890. 
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Travelling Booths 


Hurd’s travelling theatre used to put up its Booth at 
the Nag’s Head or King’s Arms. Before performing 
the characters would parade on an open platform. 
The lighting was two circular frames holding tallow 
candles, and hung from the roof. When the light grew 
dim the audience shouted ‘‘ Snuff the candles.”’ The 
frames would then be lowered for a super on the stage 
to do what was needed. Jemmy Hurd was comedian, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maclean played the leading parts. 

Barry Sullivan played “ Hamlet” and Ira Aldridge 
(a negro) played “ Othello” in a Booth here in 1853. 


Assembly Rooms and Theatre. 


In April, 1890, there was issued a prospectus of a 
new Cheltenham Assembly Rooms and Theatre Com- 
pany Ltd., with a share capital of £15,000 in ordinary 
and 7 per cent. Cum. Preference Shares, with 4 per 
cent. Debentures for which the Duke of Beaufort, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Sir John Dorington were 
to be trustees. 

The directors included Col. Thoyts (Mayor of 
Cheltenham), Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner, Col. Rogers, 
and Messrs. J. OC. Griffith, John Haddon, and R. V. 
Vassar-Smith. It was incorporated under the auspices 
of the Town Committee to secure permanently for the 
town the historic Assembly Rooms in High Street 
(Lloyd’s Bank now stands on their site), and to supply 
a good theatre to take the place of the Old Wells 
Theatre, then closed. 

The Company had by conditional contract bought 
the Assembly Rooms (which had originally cost 
£40,000) and other land, for £12,500. The rooms were 
to be reconstructed and enlarged, and there was to be 
a new Theatre (divided from the Assembly Rooms by 
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a wall three feet thick) to hold 1,420 persons. Mr. 
Edward B. Shenton was to be manager. The lists 
were to be open from 28rd to 29th April. But the 
issue did not attract the public and this scheme was 
eventually dropped. 


THE OPERA HOUSE 


In September a new prospectus was issued, the 
directors including J. T. Agg-Gardner, W. F. Hicks- 
Beach, Col. Croker-King, Thomas Furber, Capt. St. 
Clair Ford, and R. V. Vassar-Smith, with Col. F. J. 
Ashburner (who was also Temporary Secretary). 

Later in 1890 there was formed and registered the 
Cheltenham Theatre and Opera House Ltd., with a 
capital of £6,000. It built the present Theatre in 
Regent Street, which was opened by Mrs. Langtry on 
the lst October, 1891 as ‘“‘ The New Theatre and Opera 
House ” with Lady Clancarty. 

There followed Henry A. Jones’ Jonah; then the 
Benson Co. (who had previously played at the Winter 
Gardens) in Taming of the Shrew, Hamlet, Twelfth 
Night, Rivals, Romeo and Juliet, She Stoops to Conquer, 
Richard III, and School for Scandal. Shortly after 
came Ben Greet in Masks and Faces and A Village 
Priest. Then came Jane, which another Company 
played in the same week at Gloucester Theatre. 

Up till his death in 1915 Col. Croker-King was a 
very active director, his son becoming an actor. Till 
the War period the Directors managed the Theatre 
themselves, but in 1915 they leased it to the Mr. 
Robert Redford (his brother, Mr. H. O. Redford, re- 
maining his Manager) for ten years at a rental intended 
to maintain their usual 5 per cent. dividend. Mr. H. O. 
Redford died in 1924, and in 1925 the Theatre was sold 
to a new Company, *“‘ The Cheltenham Playhouse 
Co., Ltd.,” and the old Company wound up, paying 
its shareholders £1 11s. 6d. per £1 share. Sir James 
Agg-Gardner was the Chairman throughout. 
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In its time it had several Managers, including 
Messrs. Charles and James Chappell, George Abell, 
H. Oswald Redford, Harry E. Bellamy and now Wilfred 
Simpson. 

Notable visitors of recent years include : 

The Kendals, Sarah Allgood, Oscar Asche, Lily 
Brayton, Sir Frank Benson, Leonard Boyne, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Louis Calvert, Basil Dean, Dennis 
Eadie, Gertrude Elliot, George and Weedon Grossmith, 
Sir John Hare, Sir John Martin Harvey, Leslie Henson 
and Lawrence, H. B. Irving, Leon M. Lion, Dorothy 
Minto, William Mollison, Owen Nares, Julia Neilson, 
Phyllis Neilson Terry, Ada Reeve, Arthur Roberts, 
Marie Studholme, Ellen, Edward and Fred Terry, 
Violet Vanbrugh, Hugh Wakefield, James Welch, Sir 
Charles Wyndham, and, in their early days, Henry 
Ainley and Walter Hampden, now the leading classic 
actor of America, and many other Bensonians who have 
since achieved fame; and of companies (besides 
Shakespearian), D’Oyly Carte, Chas. Doran, Edward 
Compton Comedy, Pinero Repertoire, W. E. Hollo- 
way’s and other stock seasons. The Theatre has seen 
the first production of a number of plays, none of which 
has made success afterwards, so far as I remember. 

A few years ago the local “‘ Echo ”’ had a difference 
with the management about a criticism of a D’Oyly 
Carte Co. Reports were discontinued for some months, 
but eventually resumed, the paper paying for its 
critic’s seat. The management lately had a public 
disagreement with the local Operatic Society as to 
terms, which was amicably settled. 

J. L. Toole visited Cheltenham in 1896. Ben Greet 
played at the College a few years ago. Albert Chevalier 
and George Robey have been to the town more than 
once; also Maud Allan, Adeline Genée, Pavlova and 
other dancers. 

Penelope Wheeler did three Greek play translations, 
by Gilbert Murray, of Euripides, Hippolytus, Iphigenia 
in Tauris and Medea in the Town Hall lately. 
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THE COLISEUM 


The other Cheltenham Amusement House is the 
Coliseum, Albion Street, formerly called the “‘ Hippo- 
drome,” once a storehouse, then the Conservative 
Club, converted to the purpose in 1913 by Mr. Cecil 
Gill Smith and now owned by Mr. H. G. Beard, Mr. 
Greenland being his Manager. It obtained a dramatic 
licence lately. For most of its time it has been a 
Revue theatre, occasionally having a music-hall 
programme, a play, a “Stock” season or pictures, 
but practically always twice nightly. A number of 
Charity matinees have been held here, chiefly of 
plays, with some dancing and variety programmes. 
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6. GLOUCESTER 
THE BOOTH HALL 


Tuts furnishes, perhaps, the most striking fact to be 
recorded in these pages, and mentioned here, I think, 
for the first time in print. 

The “ Bothall”’ referred to in the Chamberlain’s 
accounts of 1559 onwards, and where Shakespeare 
probably played, is to this day in use as a public enter- 
tainment hall. The building has been more than 
once, in 1606, 1744, 1761 (partly), and since, altered, 
restored, adapted to an extent amounting almost to 
rebuilding, and refronted, but a large part of the old 
timbered wall is still showing outside and in essence as 
well as in site the main hall remains ; and though it is 
now used chiefly as a Picture House it has a balcony 
and fully equipped stage on which the writer happened 
to appear in a little play as lately as October, 1927. 
The main piece (Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S.Pinafore) 
was then provided by ex-Choristers in aid of a sports 
Pavilion for their School, which recalls the fact that 
the boys of the King’s, or College School were, in 
Elizabethan days, probably the first amateurs to per- 
form in the City. The applicant for a dramatic 
licence had altogether a fine chance of quoting pre- 
cedent to the Watch Committee, itself no mushroom 
body. 

The building, as Bohalla, Bohalle, Bothalle, or 
Both Halle is recorded as early as 1230, and perhaps 
existed earlier; and in 1528 part of the site “ upon 
which land one part of the messuage called ‘the 
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Bothall’ is newly built ’’ was released by the Prior of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to the Mayor and Bur- 
gesses of Gloucester. 

It has had a strange history, some of whose details I 
have traced. 

Originally the ancient Guildhall, or place like an 
exchange, where merchants exposed their wares, it was 
converted into an Assize Court for the County and 
City, where numbers of death sentences were 
pronounced. 

Here, in the realm of fancy, began Masefield’s 
Tragedy of Nan, when her father was unjustly con- 
demned to death for sheep stealing, to be followed by 
the offer of £50 as ‘‘ compensation.” Here, too, in 
sober fact, occurred the trial which was the crucial 
scene of the Campden Wonder horror, when, in the 
spring of 1661 the three Perrys were found guilty of 
murder on the confession of one of them, which he 
had since retracted ; and after they had been hanged 
on Broadway Hill their supposed victim walked in. 
These plays are dealt with in Chapters 9 and 12. 

At the Spring Assize, 1786, sixteen persons were 
condemned to death, of whom nine were executed on 
Good Friday, the customary day. 

Executions took place there when, during part of 
the reign of James I, it was used as a prison for offend- 
ing burgesses, and saw a scene, perhaps unique in 
ancient judicial history, namely a female (Anne, 
Lady Berkeley) sitting as a judge, under special com- 
mission of King Henry VIII. It was the place of 
Election Hustings, where Members of Parliament were 
publicly elected, and of many other public 
affairs. 

In the early days of the Three Choirs Festivals it was 
the scene for many years of what were then called the 
“entertainments”? (evening concerts) as well as the 
beginning of oratorio. Certainly from 1724, and per- 
haps earlier. From 1757 the balls which had followed 
the concerts for some years took place at the Bothall 
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also, and here first appeared (in 1741) Handel’s “‘ Mes- 
siah ” and at every Festival till 1769, when the oratorios 
were moved into the Cathedral. For the Wednesday 
evening Concert in 1811 the Bothall held 1,000 people. 
In 1817 the Concerts were moved to the newly built 
Shire Hall, alongside, where they have since remained. 

On the 14th and 15th April, 1739, George White- 
field preached here in a great campaign of a religious 
“revival.” He claimed an attendance of “near 
5,000 people’? and “about 5,000” but this cannot 
be possible. It has been used as a coach-house and 
stable to the Inn. 

In 1799 the building housed the first meeting of the 
Royal Lebanon Lodge, and in 1816 the trial of the 
Berkeley poachers for murder. Two were executed 
and nine transported for life. A Barrister committed 
suicide here. Well may it be said to have been haunted. 

H. V. J. Taylor wrote : 

“ Vestiges of the old Bothall may still be seen 
and I can remember when it was used for a theatre. 
The stage faced South. The drop scene was a 
green baize curtain. The scene of Mr. Tomkins and 
pretty Polly Hopkins is still evoked by the vivid 
flashes of imagination. I see them in their quaint 
and antiquated costumes of George III singing that 
famous old duet with all the briskness, humour 
and animation of a pair of kittens. I can still hear 
the music of that primitive orchestra.” 

He proceeds that upon that spot probably stood the 
old stage, and “Sweet Will” played there. It seems 
_ to have been available as a Theatre in 1766. 

The City Quarter Sessions Court used to be opened 
here and then adjourned to the Tolsey. From time 
immemorial it had been the Shire Hall for the County. 
The Act in 1814 under which the present Hall was 
built to take its place speaks of it as ‘‘ The Shire Hall 
for the County of Gloucester, commonly called the 
Booth Hall . ..a very inconvenient building, and 
ill adapted for the Administration of Justice—much 
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out of repair and in decay.” The private lets of 
the whole property were then bringing in £150 a year. 

The old Hall remained in the hands of the City 
Corporation as one of their ancient possessions and was 
let with the Booth Hall Inn. 

In 1868 they sold it by auction, with the Inn, for 
£1,500, and eventually it reached its present owners, 
the Cheltenham Original Brewery Company. 

It was opened in 1869 by Harry Anderson as the 
Royal Alhambra Music Hall, with seats reserved from 
1 /-, with 6d. returned in refreshments ; stalls 6d. with 
2d. returned. Joe Bayliss was Chairman. Pinder’s 
Circus followed, then a skating rink at times. In 
1884 it was a Theatre, “The Royal Albert Hall.” 
From 1893 Arthur C. Rogers was Manager there for 
C. W. Poole, who had it as the New Royal Albert 
Theatre, the stage having been refitted and the 
Circus balcony replaced by a theatre one, companies 
being booked by Mr. Shenton jointly with the Chelten- 
ham Theatre. 

In 1902 it was being run by Warwick Major as the 
“ King’s Theatre and Opera House.” I remember 
Les Cloches de Corneville, The Osmond Tearle Co. ; and 
an amateur performance; also The Christian (with 
Lily Hall Caine); and several musical comedies and 
dramas. Then it was used for myrioramas, and occasion- 
ally a store. 

In 1907 it became the King’s Hall Picture House, 
closing in 1914. Then a Syndicate tried it till Mr. 
H. G. Beard took it over in 1918, and it is now the 
“ King’s Picture House,” Mr. Domoney being Manager 
for Mr. H. S. Bayliss. 


BARTON STREET THEATRE 


December 12th, 1763, gives our first glimpse of the 
next theatrical scene, over the Cross into Barton 
Street, on the south side, at the back of the shops 
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between Sir Thomas Rich’s School and Wellington 
Street. Here stood the “‘ New Barton Street Theatre.” 
I cannot trace its opening. The playbill quoted from 
was probably an early one in its career, the old Theatre 
being the Booth Hall. On 16th January, 1764, were 
played Romeo and Juliet and A Virgin Unmasked. 

In a Handbill dated October 13th, 1766, Messrs. 
Durravan & Co. beg leave to assure the inhabitants 
of the City that their intention of leaving their Theatre, 
Barton Street, for the Booth Hall is not with the 
design of becoming troublesome by too long a continu- 
ance there. 

A playbill dated February 24th, 1771, says that 
ladies and gentlemen who take the boxes are humbly 
requested to send their servants at 5 o’clock to keep 
their places. Another dated June Ist, 1772, for the 
benefit of Mr. J. Kennedy, says that the lessees, Messrs. 
Kennedy and Booth, return their sincere acknowledg- 
ments and hope to entertain their patrons in two years 
at a theatre that will meet their attention. 

The later bills are headed ‘‘ Theatre Barton Street.” 

“ Tickets at Kings Head, Bell, Booth Hall, Swan, 
Swan and Falcon.” 

Boxes 3 /-, 2 /-, Gallery 1/-. It was lit with tallow 
candles. In these days there was no flooding of a 
stage with light. If an actor wanted to be well seen 
he stepped right down to the footlights. 

Pin making was then at its zenith and the pin lads 
and lassies and the superior pinners were keen patrons 
of the gallery and pit, support coming also from the 
shopkeepers, professional people and local gentry. It 
is recorded that in 1766 the equipages of the county 
families might have been seen waiting in crowds round 
its doors. The Theatre was entered through a private 
house, whose “ graceful facade’? remained in 1890. 

The ‘“ Magpie” in August, 1891, said “The front 
entrance was the somewhat low but comfortable 
looking house facing Barton Street, to the East of 
Mr. Shipway’s shop, and here also were the reception 
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rooms.” This was pulled down soon after (the Liberal 
Benefit Society Office stands there now) as well as the 
old building, where some scenery remained. 

It seems to have been originally a malthouse, like 
many of the early theatres, and reverted afterwards 
to its original purpose by Mr. Clutterbuck, John Rea 
having been the lessee. A draper’s shop is now on the 
site. There appear to have been two exits. The 
back of the Theatre originally faced a broad expanse 
of woodland and arable and pasture land. Shuter 
and Hudson played here. “H.Y.J.T.” hints that 
Watson had to do with it, but I find no authority 
except, perhaps, in his advertisement of the opening 
of the Theatre Royal. 

It was probably at this Theatre that Mrs. Siddons 
was acting in November, 1775, when, as stated in her 
husband’s letter, quoted on page 79, she was taken ill 
and bore a daughter, baptised at St. Michael’s Church, 
the entry being ‘1775, November 30th. Sarah 
Martha, daughter of William and Sarah Siddons, 
was baptised.” 

This poor babe, born under such trying circumstances, 
afterwards became the victim of a love affair with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (the famous artist), which his bio- 
grapher describes as “ ill-fated and indefensible ’’ for 
he “carried his attentions to an exemplary young 


lady so far that it required fortitude . . . to subdue 
her feelings ; when he declared himself the warm and 
open admirer of her sister—The . . . girl sank into 


the grave, with wounded pride and broken spirits ; 
. . . From the day of her death to that of his own he 
wore mourning... ” 

This was one of the troubles referred to by Mrs. 
Siddons in her letter printed in Chapter 5, page 80. 

In the end he married neither. Mrs. Siddons re- 
fused to see him again. The daughters died in 1798 
and 1803, both of “a decline ” in their early twenties. 

Some time after 1780 a large theatre was begun in 
St. Mary’s Square, then the most fashionable part 
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of Gloucester. Opposition being raised by some strict 
followers of the Puritans it was stopped half-finished, 
says one authority, but Geo. W. Counsel’s “ History 
of Gloucester ”’ (1829) says it was used as a theatre. 
Anyhow, in 1788 the Countess of Huntingdon, whose 
sect originated from Geo. Whitefield, her Chaplain, 
bought it and the building was finished as her Chapel. 

It afterwards became St. Mary’s Hall, as it is now. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL AND EDMUND KEAN. 


The “ Gloucester Journal ” of the 7th February, 1791, 
had a paragraph : 
“We hear that Mr. Watson has made a purchase 
of a convenient spot in the Westgate Street now 
encumbered with old buildings, which are to be 
taken down, and a commodious Theatre is shortly 
to be erected.” 

And in a later advertisement he speaks of “ passing 
the evening of his chequered days in the service of 
those whose countenance he was favoured with early 
in his Theatrical Life.” 

In these days the performances are occasionally 
advertised in the local paper, but seldom reported. 

The Theatre was built by John Blinkhorn, a large 
railway contractor. Apparently the authorities had 
decided that no theatre should be licensed in Gloucester, 
and Mr. Watson evaded that by taking out a license 
for dramatic entertainments “within 10 miles of 
Cheltenham.” : 

On June 6th, 1791, came the opening of ‘‘ Gloucester 
New Theatre,’ announced in the press as “ By desire 
of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Berkeley.’’ The pro- 
gramme was As you like it and The Midnight Hour, 
the Company being brought from Cheltenham. On 
June 13th followed The Merchant of Venice “ By 
desire of Lady Crawley Boevey.”’ 

In its finished state it was re-opened on October 
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19th, when Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy were the stars in 
As you like it again, with The Maid of the Oaks. 

The Theatre was run, like practically all theatres 
for the greater part of the nineteenth century, upon 
the Stock System for a “Season,” which might be 
anything up to six months or more. The leads were 
often played by touring “ stars,” who would generally 
rehearse on arrival, but the big star constantly re- 
fused. Then the Company had to “support ’”’ him as 
best they could. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday were the nights 
of playing. 

An old account says the Theatre had “two com- 
modious avenues for the audience to enter and retire 
by, and was built under sanction of leave from the 
Corporation.” 

“The frontispiece of the stage was an allegorical 
design of the City of Gloucester supporting the Drama. 
In the centre is the arms of Gloucester (properly em- 
bellished with the Cap of Maintenance, Fasces, etc., 
and the symbols of the 4 Cardinal Virtues) supporting 
the Lyre, which is decorated with allusions to the 
stage ;—on the right, in a gloomy sky, with flashes of 
lightning, is a Genius pressing poison from noxious 
weeds into a goblet, the dagger lying near it; on the 
opposite side in a lively atmosphere, with rays of sun- 
shine, Cupid smilingly points his bow, an attendant 
Genius merrily playing a tabor and pipe; festoons 
of flowers suitably composed, fall from the Tragic and 
Comic Masks; and upon a scroll in the centre is 
Vive le Drame.” 

A play bill dated October 31st, 1791 says: 

“ Don Juan is preparing with all the necessary 
machinery, etc., also the sublime tragic Panto- 
mime The Death of the Cook. 

“Tn order to bring forward all the more favourite 
productions, none will be performed more than 
twice, the season being short, and a fund of novelty 
prepared,” 
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On December 5th, 1791 ‘“‘ Theatre. By desire of the 
young ladies of Miss Giffards’ School: Wild Oats.” 

On “ Friday, not acted here for several years Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

On Wednesday, February 8th, 1792, Mr. Watson 
gave the Theatre free of charge for ‘‘ some benevolent 
motive.” 

On Saturday, January 10th, 1801, Castle Spectre and 
The Oratory were played at ‘Theatre, Gloucester. 
Constant fires kept.” 


EDMUND KEAN. 


It was in March, 1808, that the great little Edmund 
Kean became a member of the Stock Company, 
Beverley being the Manager. Hawkins in his “ Life 
of Edmund Kean ”’ writes : 

“The fortunes of the company were at this time 
at the lowest possible ebb, and in the hope of in 
some measure recruiting their exhausted finances A 
Cure for the Heartache was announced, Kean appear- 
ing on this occasion as ““ Young Rapid.” The bills 
were distributed with extraordinary diligence, the 
lamps were lighted, the doors opened, the curtain 
drawn up, and two auditors were found to represent 
the play-going community of the good City of 
Gloucester! A council of war having been held, 
the lamps were ceremoniously extinguished, and the 
eighteenpence which lay at the bottom of the money- 
taker’s box was restored to the playgoers with 
heartfelt reluctance.”’ 

A few nights later Laugh when you can was produced, 
Kean appearing as “‘ Sambo,” and Mary Chambers as 
“Mrs. Mortimer.” John Bull was the next subject 
of representation. Kean took the part of “ Job Thorn- 
bury,” and so wonderful was his success that Watson, 
the veteran actor, and proprietor of the Gloucester 
Theatre, said to Beverley, the Manager: “ That ee 

H—. 
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man who played ‘ Job’ is a capital actor, and some day 
or other will be a great man.” 

In spite of the apathy of the citizens Kean remained 
for three months at Gloucester, and a final attempt to 
redeem past losses was made by the production of 
Tekeli and Mother Goose. The combat in Tekeli was 
one of Kean’s most successful efforts ; in reference to 
it Hawkins quotes the words of an_  eye- 
witness : 

“The fight in Jekeli was splendid. It called 
down thunders of applause. The effect is even now 
quite fresh in my mind. I never saw anything 
like it.” 

Hawkins goes on to say that in the grace and energy 
displayed by him in this performance was fore- 
shadowed the brilliant success which he achieved in 
the final encounters of Richard and Macbeth... . 

Dr. Doran says that “‘ Master Betty the young 
Roscius came to Gloucester to ‘star’. Kean, who 
was cast ‘‘ Laertes ’ to his Hamlet disappeared on the 
day of the performance, and did not play. Returning 
after three days he said: “‘ I'll go as often as I see my- 
self put in for such a character. I'll play seconds to 
no man, save John Kemble.” 

His proud, impetuous temper and irregular habits 
brought continual changes. 

Master Betty, a boy phenomenon, at the age of 
thirteen, became almost a national mania, and caused 
people like Kemble, Cooke, Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. 
Jordan to play to empty benches; and even Wm. 
Pitt once moved the adjournment of the Commons to 
enable them to see him act a particular part. At 
thirty-three he retired with a fortune, but lived fifty 
more years. 

Kean’s “ Lear” was a great performance. He was 
an impulsive actor with flashes of inspiration, but 
most of his effects were the result of intense study. 
“He studied and slaved beyond any actor I knew.” 
In his early days it was said of him sneeringly : “‘ Look 
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at that little man, he is trying to make a part out of 
nothing.” 

His dance as “ Harlequin” in Mother Goose stirred 
(history says) even apathetic Gloucester to enthusiasm 
—this was in April, 1808. 

J. F. Molloy in his “ Life of Edmund Kean ”’ writes : 

“ After an engagement at Belfast he joined 

Watson’s Company which made periodical circuits 

of the chief towns of Gloucestershire and other 

counties, playing tragedy, comedy, farce and panto- 
mime. Richer was lead, and Mrs. Watson, a ‘ female 
porpoise, ungainly and gaudy.’” 

As a youth Macready saw the Company in a panto- 
mime and said : 

“It was so ridiculous, that the only impression 

I carried away was that the hero and heroine were 

the worst in the piece.” 

It was while playing in Gloucester that he met Mary 
Chambers. He was twenty. She was twenty-nine. 
She was acting as an amateur, receiving no pay. 
Her first impression was to ask “‘ Who is that shabby 
little man?” On July 17th, 1808, they were married 
at Stroud Parish Church by the Rev. Mr. Adams, whose 
fee Kean paid out of half a sovereign lent him by Miss 
Harriet Thornton, the bridesmaid. A coach and four 
conveyed them to and fro. Returning to Cheltenham 
Mrs. Hyett of the Dog Tavern gave them a wedding 
breakfast at her own expense. Two or three hours 
later they were given notice by Mr. Beverley to leave 
the Company, his reason being that Kean’s attraction, 
little as it was, would wane when it was discovered that 
he was no longer an unmarried tragedian. Kean’s 
salary was then a guinea a week. On his next engage- 
ment, with one Andrew Cherry, he got 25 /-, says one 
writer. Doran says that at Birmingham they got a 
guinea each, Kean having an extra 10 /— for playing 
“ Harlequin.” 

According to Mr. H. Y. J. Taylor Kean lodged 
in Shakespeare Passage, Northgate Street. Bob Crook, 
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a native of Gloucester, who played second to him, was 
buried in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard ; his tombstone 
says ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Robert Crook, comedian, 
who died January 18th, 1847, aged 58 years.” Charles 
Kean once visited his grave and soliloquised over it. 
At his benefit Crook sang from a donkey’s back, “ If 
I had a donkey that wouldn’t go, etc.”” On September 
24th, 1818, a Mr. Crook played at Cheltenham Theatre 
the title réle in Don Juan and “Shears” in Love and 
Gentlemen. 

Kean was later to prove the greatest tragic genius the 
stage hasseen. The poet Coleridge wrote, “To see Kean 
play is like reading Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning.” When at the height of his fame he received 
generous payment, playing for £50 at Cheltenham in 
the morning; for the same sum at Tewkesbury, 
in the afternoon; and at Gloucester in the evening. 
Mr. Adamson, the box-office keeper, went with him 
in a post chaise. But one can hardly call it easily 
earned money. With this strenuous life he was very 
erratic and intemperate. Brandy was his 
weakness. 

To make feeling or humour “ carry ” perhaps thirty 
or forty yards is essentially an artificial effort and, 
alcohol has been the stimulant to some of the finest 
emotional and comic acting ever seen, as it has been to 
some of the most effective bits of oratory, literature and 
music, where “‘ Dutch courage ”’ or some loosening or 
slackening of control and heightening of imagination 
have been an artistic help, in spite of ‘‘ indiscretions.” 
But to many an actor liquor has become a bad master. 
Dr. Doran wrote, “‘ In the contemplation of this actor’s 
incomparable genius I desire to forget the errors of 
the man.” 

Heavy drinking is rare on the stage today, but so is 
teetotallism. The only teetotaller there I know, of 
any eminence, is Walter Hampden, now the leading 
actor of America, an old friend of mine from the time he 
learnt his profession in England with my brother as a © 
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colleague, and often stayed with us in Gloucestershire. 
He showed me great kindness in New York lately. 
In its early days the play began at six o’clock. 


LATER EVENTS. 


The old Theatre was originally lit with train oil 
lamps, filling the air with a dense and suffocating 
oleaginous smoke, which condensed in showers of 
smuts. Afterwards candles were used, then gas, and 
then electric light. 

“H. Y. J. Taylor” wrote in 1890: 

“Smoking has been the bane of our Gloucester 
Theatre. I have been there when the gallery has 
been a huge smoking saloon; the pit appeared to 
be the spittoon of the party.” 

A victim in the pit threatened a disturbance, but 
at that moment the curtain rose, and he subsided. 

“The Memoirs of John Philip Kemble,” by James 
Boaden (1825), speak of : 

“A banquet that Kemble and his travelling 
companion took the liberty of making of apples and 
pears, in a gentleman’s orchard near Gloucester. 

*“‘ One of his admirers gives him a flight as high as 
the episcopal palace of Gloucester and seats him at 
the table of Bishop Warburton. There is a sober 
admonition to his guest, who is stated to have 
swallowed at table repeated draughts of ale, ‘ Young 
man, they who drink ale think ale’. 

“The anecdote supposes the Bishop to have 
welcomed an itinerant actor to his table and 
discussed with him his new reading in Hamlet.” 
There followed visits by Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, 

Young, Incledon, Templeman, Terry, Liston, Fawcett, 
Wm. Farren (whose grandson, a retired actor, often 
writes to the ‘‘ Daily Mail” on theatrical ethics), and 
Emery. Visits by Grimaldi are described in the 
Cheltenham Chapter. 
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The next Managers were Messrs. Abbot and Farley, 
who brought Braham, Elliston, Miss O’Neill, Miss 
Foote and Madame Vestris. 

After them came Messrs. Penly and Anderson, then 
the latter’s son, James, who did badly, and an epoch 
followed of several unsuccessful managements till Mr. 
Jackson of Stratford-on-Avon made a big effort in 
1847. A Gloucester Guide of 1848 says the Theatre 
was at the end of a passage. Mr. T. 8. Kinnear came 
next, bringing there Buckstone, Charles Matthews and 
Barry Sullivan and Haymarket and Lyceum Companies 
but all in vain. The place was in such ill odour that 
at auction in 1857 it was sold for £450 to Mr. John 
Blinkhorn. At a cost of £9,000 he reconstructed the 
Theatre in the shape as many of us remember it, re- 
decorating it throughout, with an attractive new drop 
scene (painted by Wm. Beverley of Drury Lane 
Theatre, son of the Gloucester Manager, at a cost of 
£100) which remained there almost till the end. A 
bright new advertising curtain took its place for the 
latter years. 

As the Theatre and Assembly Rooms it was re- 
opened in March, 1859, with a performance of The 
Honeymoon, A Phenomenon in a Smock Frock and A 
Rough Diamond, the Company including Cheltenham 
and Bath Amateurs. On Easter Monday Macbeth 
re-opened it permanently. In this epoch came (with 
“the greatest comedian of the age,’ J. L. Toole) the 
first visit, in June, 1869, of Henry Irving, then a second- 
ary actor, playing three parts, including “‘ Dubois ”’ 
in Ict on parle Francais. He was allowed to recite 
“The Uncle” as an entr’acte. The ‘Gloucester 
Journal ”’ said he was a gentlemanly actor, and recited 
with fine effect and was loudly applauded. 

Of the second night the same paper said : 

“ Dearer than Life was played very successfully. 

Mr. Irving afterwards recited Eugene Aram’s 

Dream in a highly effective style and Mr. Toole 

gave a parody on public lecturing and some illustra- 
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tions of celebrated actors. The performance con- 

cluded with a portion of Oliver Twist, in which Mr. 

Toole appeared as the Artful Dodger, but the repre- 

sentation was the reverse of satisfactory and the 

curtain came down quite unexpectedly before the 
close of the piece amidst marks of disapprobation.” 

Shortly after Robertson’s School was played for a 
week, getting a long press report. 

There came too Miss Bateman, the Dillons, the 
Charles Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kean,. The 
Jolly Nash (1866), the Howard Pauls, Miss Madge 
Robertson, Mrs. Scott Siddons and E. A. Sothern. An 
old playgoer tells me that Charles Matthews used 
often to prompt the other players. 

Temporary Lessees who followed were G. B. Loveday 
and Geo. Hodson in 1873, then Thos. Dutton came 
there. He brought the Bandmanns, Billingtons, Chip- 
pendales, Collettes, Dacres, Rousbys, Wilson Barrett, 
Sheil Barry, Walter Bentley, F. R. Benson, Leonard 
Boyne, Fanny Brough, Maud Branscombe, John 
Buckstone, J. H. Clynds, Miss Heath, Rose Leclercq 
Chas. Matthews, Susan Rignold, Madame Ristori, 
Kate Santley, Barry Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte 
Companies. . 

In December, 1881, he had new scenery. Toole came 
again with his Company. “The Theatre fairly rang 
with laughter.” The prices were 4 /-, 3 /-, 1/6 and 6d. 

Toole was god-father and well known to Mr. H. 
Godwin Chance of Gloucester, for whom, as a child, he 
provided constant amusement (being an incorrigible 
jester and practical joker in private life) when staying 
with his father, Mr. T. H. Chance. Several Glouces- 
trians still living will remember pleasant dinners at 
Mr. Chance’s house with Toole as the chief guest, for 
he was excellent company. Mr. Godwin Chance has 
presentation copies of several of his Burlesque songs 
and a number of letters from Toole to his sister. 

Eliza Johnson and John Billington came to Glouces- 
ter with Toole. In his latter years Toole came to rely 
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much on Eliza, as his memory failed him while playing 
familiar parts, and the big Yorkshire man was to Toole 
a ‘“‘ very present help in trouble.” 

Structural changes followed, but not all the magis- 
trates asked, and the Theatre was closed again for 
some months till Christmas, 1884, when it reopened 
till 1887, when further magistrates requirements 
caused its closing, and in December Mr. Blinkhorn 
sold it for £3,150 to a local Company. They bought 
property to improve the exits, and the Theatre was 
made spick and span and re-opened by Messrs T. 
Dutton and J. Ireland on Easter Monday, 1890. 
It had its ups and downs. The “ Magpie” wrote, 
on May 30th, 1891: ‘‘ Gloucester cannot be looked 
upon as a playgoing City.” 


Centenary. 


The Centenary of the Theatre was celebrated on 
July 27th, 1891, by a visit of Mr. Henry Irving, Ellen 
Terry and the Lyceum Company in The Bells and 
Nance Oldfield. 

They refused any salary or expenses, the gross 
proceeds (£165) going to the Infirmary, the Dispensary 
and the Children’s Hospital. 

To quote the “ Magpie” again : 

“The scene in Westgate Street at 11-30 when the 
performance had concluded was lively in the extreme ; 
ladies in gauzy costumes trotted off when unable to 
obtain hansoms to their respective mansions or 
villas. The eminent tragedian had a crowd of 
enthusiastic admirers awaiting him outside.” 
They stayed at the Bell Hotel and were entertained 

there to a banquet the following night by the reception 
committee. Sir J. E. Dorington presided, Sir W. 
Wedderburn and many well-known citizens being 
present, including Messrs. Blakeway, Bruton, E. Lea 
and ©. Lee Williams. Mr. Irving said that in old 
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times players were not licensed to play in Gloucester 
at all, but as a great favour they were allowed to act in 
Cheltenham. Plays used to be given in the Cathedral 
by the monks and perhaps they were a little jealous of 
other people encroaching upon their preserves. If 
citizens encouraged the theatre its basis would be im- 
proved. Mr. Bram Stoker proposed “‘ The Theatre ” 
and Mr. C. G. Clark replied. The Company stayed at 
the old Spread Eagle Hotel (now Northgate Mansions). 

Soon after came Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the boys from 
Hardwicke Reformatory and the Workhouse being 
invited to a Matinee and given a bun each. 

After managing the Theatre for twenty years Mr. 
Thos. Dutton (an ex-policeman and warder) died in 
July, 1893, and Mr. Ireland carried on the Theatre 
alone till succeeded by Howard Reed, on behalf of 
his wife, Madame Norina. 

In September, 1893, it was re-opened with the pit 
seats made more comfortable, the circles draped and 
the whole redecorated. The prices were Dress Circle 
3/- and 2/6, Upper Circle 1/6, Pit 1/-, Gallery 6d, 
Early Door 6d. 

The ‘‘ Magpie ”’ said in November that the heartiness 
of the audiences indicated artistic taste and culture in 
the city, but from their numbers its extent must be at 
a low ebb in “the Fair City ’—meaning Gloucester. 
In 1893 Mr. Henry A. Lytton played ‘‘ Koko ” (Mikado) 
in the D’Oyly Carte Co. He is still playing it in 1928. 

Then Mr. Burge of Cheltenham bought it for £6,250. 
He bought, too, an adjoining shop for £1,850. He was 
there in May, 1900. When he died his widow, then 
his daughter (Mrs. Kerr) carried it on for a time ; then 
offered it by auction on October 10th, 1902, when the 
auctioneer, Mr. H. W. Bruton, stated that the holding 
capacity of the house was about £75 a performance 
and the returns of the last year averaged over £100 a 
week exclusive of bars. The particulars say that 
Auditorium was of horse-shoe form and had accommoda- 
tion for about 1,890 persons. The stage was 33 feet 
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9 inches wide, 36 feet deep, and 35 feet high, the drop 
scene being an Italian landscape. The stock scenery 
and usual stage appliances were included in the sale, 
but the stage furniture would be extra. The property 
was withdrawn but eventually (in 1903) bought by 
Mr. Charles William Poole who ran it as a Theatre 
and Opera House, occasionally with “pictures,” as 
the Palace Theatre of Varieties, then ‘“‘ The Palace ” ; 
then, since confusion arose (over letters) with the 
Bishop’s Palace, eventually it became the Palace 
Theatre. In its last days it housed the Benson, 
Ben Greet, Carl Rosa, D’Oyly Carte, and Moody 
Manners Companies; Louis Calvert, Leslie Henson, 
Evelyn Laye, Hubert Munden, Vesta Tilley, and Viola 
Tree. 

Latterly it had three complete tiers: dress circle, 
upper circle, and gallery. Of recent years part of the 
floor became stalls. Before that it was all pit. Now 
the gallery and part of the stage are alone left to tell 
of past triumphs, and failures, in which many of us 
amateurs shared. Its only theatrical use is to sell 
grease paints among the varied stock of a Woolworth 
store, for which it was dismantled in 1922, Pooles’ 
Theatres Ltd. remaining the owners. 

In the basement was found part of a tunnel; per- 
haps the one said to exist between the Cathedral and 
the Monks Retreat. Another authority says these 
passages were Roman sewers or cloacae. 


BARTON FAIR. 


- H. Y. J. Taylor has written of a show at Barton 
air : 

“The performers showed themselves on the out- 
side stage, being heralded by the blare of trumpets, 
the clangour of cymbals and the beating of drums. 
Then appeared the king, queen, lords and squires 
in all their magnificence. The ‘Star’ said ‘ This is 
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the only company of comedians travelling. We 

have been performing in the best theatres of Eng- 

land. Our charges are boxes 1/-, pit 6d., gallery 
3d.’ Then the band struck up and all danced most 
vigorously and merrily. 

“This old Travelling Theatre came to all our 
fairs. Chapple and Winterbourn were the pro- 
prietors. They illuminated their exterior stage with 
an iron pot with tow and tallow. It made a fizzling 
glare of intermittent light and the odour it emitted 
was not of a very savoury character. The public 
could have a sanguinary tragedy with seven dreadful 
murders ; a laughable farce, a comic song and the 
brass band. 

“On Sunday they would usually hand over their 
outer stage to an itinerant preacher. One day, 
near the ‘ Running Horse,’ an old man started by 
vituperating plays and condemning players as ‘ the 
progeny of Beelzebub.’ The tragedian of the 
company gently pushed him aside and said ‘ Players 
are as good Christians as you and are perhaps better 
preachers. I'll preach the sermon.’ And so he did, 
and then shook hands with his censor.” 

This writer says that Edmund Kean played several 
times at Barton Fair under a canvas roof. Probably 
it was with Richardson’s Theatre. 

John Mills, in December, 1890, adds that it remained 
from Barton Fair time till nearly Christmas near the 
“Running Horse” Inn, the outside stage being on a 
level with the second floor window of the inn, from 
which a pot of liquor was often handed to a player. 
Mrs. Finch was leading lady and old Bruton the 
comedian, specialising in drunken characters. Har- 
lington was leading man. 

Charles Kean, who, in January, 1839, played “‘ Ham- 
let ’’ at Gloucester Theatre (Grattan being the Manager) 
was in Gloucester many years after with Mr. Teggin, 
the Unitarian Minister, and saw Richard III played at 
Bruton’s travelling theatre in Barton Street, and after- 
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wards complimented and advised the player of “‘ Rich- 
ard,” young Bruton, who did not know his visitor’s 
identity till afterwards. 

The Rev. John Kempthorne, in a published sermon 
at St. Michael’s in 1831, referring to Barton Fair, 
preached against “ Horse-races, fairs, as usually held 
for revelry of various kinds, and the Theatre, as in 
frequent alliance with both . . . the almost inherent 
abjectness and degradation and general dissoluteness 
of their profession.” 

Ald. Talbot remembers well Mrs. Julia Jennings’ 
Theatre which came to Wildman’s Ground and where 
the bill included Maria Martin and Hamlet, Mrs. 
Jennings playing the title role. He does not remember 
whether ‘“‘ Ophelia ’”’ was done by her husband. Per- 
haps Master Jennings played it. 

Mrs. White has had a booth on Wildman’s Ground, 
and there stood, too, Lawrence’s Great Allied Theatre. 
In the Waxworks was Hamlet’s play scene. Goethe’s 
Faust with phantascopic effects, combining novel 
lighting with the old traditions of the strolling players, 
was done in fifteen minutes for 3d. 


MISCELLANIES 


Under a special section of the Theatres Act, 1843, 
any booth or show which shall be allowed in any lawful 
fair is exempt from the need of a local theatrical 
license, though the law subtly says that it is not a legal 
offence to “have or keep” anywhere an unlicensed 
portable booth used by strolling players ; but persons 
who “act in or present” stage plays there can be 
heavily fined. Other theatrical performances in the city 
come under the control of the Watch Committee, to 
_ which the Council have delegated their powers of 

licensing the halls, regulated by No. 75 of their Standing 
Orders, 1900. In the County the Council delegate 
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their powers to the local Justices in Petty Sessions, 

under the Local Government Act, 1888. 

- Charles Dickens did readings from his works in the 
ity. 

The Old Corn Exchange has been occasionally let 
to touring companies. Miss D. Curtis Hayward had 
a Repertory Season here once. Goddard’s Rooms 
(now the De Luxe Picture House) was in use by 
Amateurs for many years, as have the various rooms 
of the Shire Hall and Guildhall. 

In 1897 an attempt was made to launch a Company, 
“The Gloucester Opera House Ltd.’’ whose promoter 
(Mr. Lucien Kelsey) planned to build on the Brunswick 
Lawn site in Brunswick Road, Gloucester, opposite 
the Technical Schools, a new Theatre to hold 1,500 
people. This was before the Free Library was built. 
The capital was to be £12,000 with £8,000 debentures, 
and the local directors Mr. C. G. Clark (Chairman) and 
Albert Buchanan, with Albert Estcourt as trustee for 
the Debenture Holders. The appeal to the Public 
_ wag not successful and the scheme dropped. 


HIPPODROME 


On March, 1915, the Hippodrome, in Eastgate 
Street, was opened, having been built by Messrs. 
Bayliss, Kiddle and Rasbach on the site of the City 
Cinema. Like many modern Theatres it has only one 
tier above the floor, and has been run for a time with 
Varieties and with Pictures, but mainly as a Theatre 
and Revue House. In its short career it has been 
visited by Henry Ainley, Oscar Asche, Sir Frank 
Benson, Arthur Bouchier, G. P. Huntley, George 
Robey, Marie Studholme and Fred Terry, the Carl 
Rosa No. 1 and Alexander Marsh Companies. Its 
Acting Manager in April, 1928, is Mr. Leo. E. Poole and 
it has belonged since 1922 to Poole’s Theatres Ltd., 
of which John R. Poole is Managing Director and 
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Ernest C. Rogers General Manager, under whom it has 
attained a high reputation, culminating in 1928 
with successive visits of Interference and the Macdona 
Players, with a Repertory of Bernard Shaw’s works, 
which compared favourably in acting and production 
with Granville Barker’s historic Shaw seasons at the 
Court Theatre, London, in 1904-7. The leading 
actor, Neil Porter, in particular has a virility which was 
sadly lacking in some of the parts then. 

Soon after there followed a Repertory Shakespeare 
Company where the players were not up to the plays; 
the reverse was the case in an absurd horror play (the 
vogue of the moment), followed by The Silent House, 
a fine production of the same type. 

There have been Denville Repertory Seasons in 
which local players, Mollie Bruton, Flora Macdowell 
and Reg. Dutton have taken part. 


7. CIRENCESTER, STROUD, 
TEWKESBURY, &c. 


CIRENCESTER 


In a playbill issued on November 3rd, 1794, Mr. 
Watson announced “To the town of Cirencester and 
its environs that he had fitted up a playhouse in a 
warm and commodious manner, though small, in- 
finitely superior to that used heretofore.” This was 
“The Theatre, Cirencester.” ‘‘ All the fashionable 
new pieces are ready, and in order to introduce every 
possible novelty during the short period he has the 
honour to attend, none can be repeated ; but a play or 
farce never performed here (and sometimes both) will 
be given here each night.”” On November 7th, 1794, 
Mrs. Inchbald appeared. Apparently this was the 
Theatre, demolished in 1875, at the back of the “‘ Loyal 
Volunteer Inn,” in Gloucester Street. Its holding 
capacity is variously stated at 500 and 1,000. Cobbett 
once spoke in it. There was a tier of private boxes 
and a gallery, with of course a pit, the mainstay of the 
drama. Latterly it was used as a Club-room (the 
stage) and a bowling alley (the pit). Here played many 
of the greatest actors in history. Kean, John Kemble, 
Liston, Macready, Miss Foote, Mrs. Siddons, Master 
Betty. Kean, it is said, needed a whole bottle of 
brandy to carry him through Richard III. A pro- 
gramme with Mrs. Siddons’ name is preserved. I have 
seen one dated December 14th, 1801, of ‘“ Their 
Majesty’s Servants from the Haymarket Theatre ” in 
The Point of Honour, and another dated December 
30th, 1801. 
129 I 
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In 1811 a bill announcing Macbeth speaks of “ flatter- 
ing and unprecedented success ” 

“Theatre Cirencester”? is the usual heading. In 
July, 1815, Mr. Betty played in Douglas, Pizarro, 
Rival Queen and Hamlet, the latter being followed by 
a comic song and Raising the Wind. Mrs. Waring was 
leading lady and the prices 3 /— for boxes, 2 /— for pit, 
and 1 /— for gallery. 

In July, 1816, an opposition company, chiefly the 
Fenton family, started a stage in the Assembly Rooms 
of the King’s Head Hotel, announced as “ The New 
Theatre.”’ In Richard III the Court, armies, citizens, 
and ghosts comprised six people in all. The local paper 
said that the leading lady “‘ resembled Mrs. Watson in 
en bon point.” A dramatic list published in 1848 
gives the name of J. B. Watson as Manager of the 
Cirencester Theatre in 1815. 

In May, 1819, there are “‘ thanks for the distinguished 
encouragement.” 

In 1821 Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Beaham, who both 
acted, announced “thorough repairs” on the re- 
opening. 

The Playing nights were Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday and subscription tickets for the season 
£1 10s Od. Colman’s opera, Mountaineers and Heir-at- 
law, were played, and Macbeth “ with the original 
music, choruses, Incantations, etc.’ Mr. Melville 
and Mrs. Kennedy played the leads, Bennett being still 
Manager. 

Then School of Reform, Jane Shore, Forty Thieves, 
and Iron Chest ; and “‘ Shakespeare’s Farce of Catherine 
and Petruchio, Richard III, Hamlet, and Merchant of 
Venice,” with “H. Johnston, the scotch Roscius, late 
Manager of Drury Lane” as star. The star frequently 
stayed for extra nights when it was mutually con- 
venient. 

A bill included She Stoops to Conquer and Interlude 
and a Farce, a Miss James playing successively Miss 
Hardcastle, six characters and the “lead ’’—not a 
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bad evening’s work. Then Romeo and Juliet, Mr. 
Melville playing ‘‘ Romeo,” and then a benefit for 
him with Masonic Symbols on the bill. Next Rob Roy, 
followed by a comic song by a man nine feet high. 
Next evening Chinese Shadows through a Transparency 
fifteen feet by twelve. 

In July, 1828, Davenport was the Manager, and 
Watson the Proprietor. In November a bill complains 
of ‘‘indifferent success’ and announces Master Burke 
as “Romeo,” the prices being raised to 3/6, 2/6 and 
1/-. The Duke of Wellington came, while staying at 
Oakley House. In July, 1830, Miss Foote played in 
Belles Stratagem and Little Jockey, also As you like tt, 
and a farce, besides singing. 

In February, 1863, Miss Ellen Terry and her mother 
were engaged to play in an amateur performance of 
Our Wife, at the Corn Hall. The report of this in the 
“Wilts. and Glos. Gazette’ deserves lengthy 
quotation. 

“The Committee of Management were fortunate 
in their selection of the actresses. The first object 
was to select those whose characters were irreproach- 
able. Fortunately this is now no difficult task. 
The stage is looking up, and its tone is very different 
from what it was some years since. We are much 
indebted to Mr. Charles Kean for this improvement, 
and we can now find plenty of actresses at our best 
theatres who are held in esteem and respect by all, 
from the Queen downwards. Mrs. Terry does not 
as yet wish her young daughter to go out by herself, 
and although she (Mrs. T.) has not acted for 15 
years, she consented to do so on this occasion . . 
In Miss Ellen Terry, although almost a child, being 
only 15 years of age, we see an actress who will 
shortly shine in the highest rank in her profession. 
We consider her acting wonderfully good, particular- 
ly when we know that, with an unselfishness which 
did her much credit, she only fixed a small share 


of her attention on herself and her own acting, and 
I—2 
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by far the largest share on everybody and every- 
thing else, always on the look out to help an actor 
out of a difficulty, even to taking his sentence and 
ingeniously making it her own, and ever and anon 
keeping a watchful eye on the scenery and stage 
business. She made her debut under Mr. C. Kean 
(always a staunch patron of the Terry’s) when she 
was selected at the age of seven to take the part 
of “‘ Puck,’ in which she acted for 250 successive 
nights—also in the part of ‘‘ Prince Arthur ”’ in the 
play of King John—Since that time her talent has 
gradually become developed—more perhaps on the 
amateur stage than on the public one. She is now 
gone to assist in the opening of the Bath Theatre, 
in the character of ‘ Titania’ in the Midsummer 

Night's Dream, and we believe she will be engaged 

at the Haymarket at Easter.”’ 

She made, in fact, what was called her adult pro- 
fessional debut there as “Gertrude”’ in The Little 
Treasure on March 19th, 1863. 

Many other actors and actresses visited here in their 
early days. Ada Neilson in 1868, Miss Fortescue and 
Sarah Thorne in 1888 and various D’Oyly Carte 
Companies. 


STROUD 


“ Fisher’s recollections of Stroud ” says that beyond 
Wells Charity houses are some buildings used as a 
Brewery ; and there, about 1779, a theatre was fitted 
up by the Manager of the Bath Theatrical Company. 

Mrs. Siddons, after her first failure at Drury Lane, 
was then one of the Bath Company and played here 
in her twenty-fourth year. 

She lodged in the house of a Mrs. Romien who kept 
a ladies’ school near the top of Nelson Street, where 
a boarder spoke of her quiet and domestic habits. 
On the north-east angle of Bedford Street was a work- 
shop of Edward Keene, often fitted up for theatrical 
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representations. There a company of comedians, 
under Watson, the Cheltenham Manager, performed. 

The “Gloucester Journal” advertised that on 
May 38rd, 1808 “‘ Theatre Stroud ” would open under 
the management of Mr. Beverley on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays in Speed the Plough, with Mr. 
Russell; on the 23rd Wednesday was added. 

Early in the season Edmund Kean came here. Being 
displeased with Beverley for depriving him of the 
opportunity of playing Hamlet for his benefit, he ab- 
ruptly left the Company and joined another at Leaming- 
ton, but soon returned to marry Miss Mary “ Chambres’’ 
(so she wrote it in the register, as did her sister, Susan), 
a member of the Stroud Company, who lodged in the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, Church Street. 
Further as to this see page 117. 

In 1832 Mr. Chas. Kean (his son) called on the 
Thorntons in accordance with a promise made to his 
mother. 

The workshops were shown as a playhouse in a map 
dated 1839. Then it was successively a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, the Magistrates office, and wine 
cellars. 

Lord Broughton writes in his recollections that Kean 
told him how at Stroud he acted “ Shylock,” danced 
on a tight-rope, sang “The Storm,” sparred with 
Mendozza, and acted “ Three-fingured Jack,” all on 
one night. Also how, forgetting his part there, he 
repeated the “ Allegro” of Milton in its place. 

The Victoria Rooms, in King Street (now Mr. 
Wilkes’ furniture storeroom), then became the Theatre 
for fit-up Companies. In 1834 the Subscription Rooms 
opened, often having companies for a week; Benson 
and D’Oyly Carte Companies came, among others. It 
had a permanent Dramatic License. In November, 
1881, Roberts and Archer’s Stock Co. were here. The 
Corn Hall was used for small dramatic shows from time 
to time. 

In 1913 Messrs. Bayliss, Rasbach and Kiddle built 
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the Empire Theatre. It was originally a picture house 
with music-hall turns, but it has had revues and drama 
companies. In 1922 it was bought by Poole’s Theatres 
Limited, and soon afterwards transferred to the 
Albany Ward Theatres Ltd., the Managing Director 
of which was Mr. Albany Ward, of The Crest, Rod- 
borough Common, and they opened it in August as 
the Palace Theatre, and as a picture house in September, 
1927. The Lansdown Hall, re-equipped, is now 
visited by touring companies. 

Mr. A. T. Playne, in his ‘‘ Minchinhampton and 
Avening ”’ (1915), writes: 

“ There is a tradition that Mrs. Siddons acted in 
the present market-house. This may be well founded, 
as she lived and acted at Bath between the years 
1778 and 1782, occasionally going on tour. 

‘““She may have come to Minchinhampton at the 
invitation of one of the Sheppards, who were great 
patrons of the drama, and played a large part in 
the history of Minchinhampton for nearly 200 
years.” 


TEWKESBURY 


Tewkesbury had a “ New Theatre” on June 7th, 
1762 (a performance being given on the 9th “ by desire 
of Peter Hancock, Esq.’’), opened Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and a “ Theatre’ on August 8th, 
1796, managed by Watson. A bill says: 

“ By desire of Mrs. Wall, at the Theatre, Tewkes- 
bury, Mr. and Mrs. Knight . . . will perform posi- 
tively for this night only, and on Friday at Glou- 
cester.”’ 

Mr. H. Y. J. Taylor says that the Theatre at Tewkes- 
bury appears to have been a structure equal if not 
superior to the old Theatre in Gloucester. It was 
converted by Humphrey Brown into a silk mill. Mr. 
Bailey was the Manager. 

Bennett’s ‘‘ History of Tewkesbury ” (1830) says : 
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** An elegant little theatre has recently been fitted 
up and, during the Cheltenham season, the dramatic 
company from thence frequently perform here. As 
the managers occasionally bring with them some of 
the first-rate London performers, the admirers of 
the drama at Tewkesbury have more frequent 
opportunities of witnessing superior theatrical talent 
than the inhabitants of most other places. 

“ Although this theatre was not fitted up in its 
present style until 1823, the building had for several 
years before been occasionally used for theatrical 
exhibitions. Previously, the Oldbury barn, or an 
empty malthouse, had usually been selected, though 
at one time two rival temporary theatres were 
erected in the fields, just without the limits of the 
borough. One of them was in the Rails meadow, 
and occupied by Robinson and Thornton’s company, 
the other was in a meadow, called The Pantry, to the 
Eastward of the Bredon road, adjoining the Carron 
Brook, and was under the management of the 
elder Kemble.” 

“The Theatre. This building extends from the 
fives-court, at the back of the Wheat Sheaf Inn, to 
the Oldbury. There is nothing worthy of notice in 
its exterior ; it is a large brick structure, apparently 
built without any specific design, and remained un- 
occupied for many years after it was erected. In 
1823 a number of individuals obtained it upon a 
lease, and fitted it up in its present style. The 
interior displays much taste and judgment in its 
arrangement, appropriate devices, from the plays 
of Shakespeare, ornament the panels above the 
front of the boxes; and the scenery was painted 
by the celebrated John Griere.”’ 

Bennett’s ‘‘ Tewkesbury Yearly Register,” vol. 11, 
Says : 
“Prior to the year 1823 there was no regular 
theatre in Tewkesbury, though it had frequently 
been in contemplation to erect one. 
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“The new house was first opened under the 
management of Messrs. Abbot and Farley, of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, on the 2nd of July, and 
besides the talented manager, the following London 
performers appeared, some regularly and others 
occasionally, during the season. Mr. W. Farren, 
Mr. Liston, Mr. Conner, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Woulds, Mrs. 
Harlowe, Mrs. Woulds, Miss Forde and Miss Clara 
Fisher. 

“In 1824, Messrs. Yates and Farley were managers 
and the Company was a very effective one, including 
Mr. Young, Mr. Braham, Mr. Dowton, Mrs. Yates 
and Miss Clara Fisher. 

“The season again opened in 1825, under the 
direction of Messrs. Yates and Farley, who 
introduced several eminent performers, viz., Mr. 
Macready, Mr. Kean, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Wallack, 
Mr. Conner, Mrs. Bunn and Miss F. H. Kelly. 

‘“* During the next two years the theatre was under 
the control of provincial and less popular managers ; 
it was not, however, altogether without attractions, 
for Mr. Elliston and other ‘ stars ’ appeared occasion- 
ally, and Miss Foote (now Countess of Harrington) 
appeared three nights. 

“ From that period the interest in the drama has 
greatly declined ; the theatre has been converted into 
a silk manufactory, and comedians, when they 
arrive, are again compelled to put up with such 
accommodation as a barn, a malthouse, or a public- 
house will afford.” 

Below are further entries : 

“1830. September 16th. Mr. Kean appeared 
at the Tewkesbury theatre in the arduous character 
of ‘Shylock,’ in The Merchant of Venice, which he 
portrayed with his accustomed vigour and effect.” 

“October 11th. The celebrated Miss Foote, now 
Countess of Harrington, appeared at the Tewkes- 
bury theatre, in the parts of ‘ Lady Splashton,’ 
in the Follies of Fashion, and ‘ Maria Darlington,’ 
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in A Roland for an Oliver. She sustained both 

characters admirably, and her acting and singing 

drew down bursts of applause from a most respect- 
able audience.” 

“1831. February Ist. The unrivalled vocalist, 
Mr. Braham, appeared at the Tewkesbury theatre 
in the character of ‘ Henry Bertram,’ in the opera of 
Guy Mannering, and introduced ‘ The Bay of Biscay 
O,’ ‘Scotts wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled’ and other 
celebrated songs, which he gave in his finest style.” 

“1836. July lst. Mr. Yates, the acting Manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre, with Mrs. Yates and Miss 
Betts, of the same establishment, performed one 
night at the Tewkesbury Theatre. The attractions 
were The Jewess in which Mrs. Yates appeared as 
‘Rachel,’ Sylvester Daggerwood with ‘ Imitations ’ 
by Mr. Yates, and the farce of The Waterman in 
which Mr. Fraser and Miss Betts played ‘Tom 
Tug’ and ‘ Wilhelmina.’ ” 

“September 19th. The Tewkesbury Theatre 
opened for a short and unprofitable season, under 
the management of Messrs. Rogers and Turnbull, 
with the play of the The Hunchback, in which Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, the author of the piece, appeared 
in the character of ‘Master Walter’ and Miss 
Elphinstone played ‘ Julia.’ ”’ 

“1838. February. The Tewkesbury Theatre was 
converted into a Sunday School, and the Primitive 
Methodists’ Preaching-room into a Beer-shop.”’ 
Madame Vestris also played in this theatre, which 

is now a cinema. 

In later days there came a succession of dramas of 
Dion Boucicault and Henry Arthur Jones, and Criterion 
Farces. Such companies were often in difficulties and 
the business has now been practically killed by the 
cinema, 

The modern theatre is either the Town Hall or the 
Watson Memorial Hall. 
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BERKELEY 


An interesting relic of Berkeley, in the hands of 
Mr. W. Harold Speer, was printed by the “ Brighton 
Gazette’ in February, 1892: 

“J, John Speer, the present Mayor of the Borough 
Town of Berkeley in the County of Gloucester, do 
hereby certify that Samuel Betts, now of Wickham, 
in the said County of Gloucester, Comedian (together 
with other comedians belonging to his company) did 
during the months of February and March last past, 
with my consent and approbation, perform in the 
Town Hall in Berkeley various lawful Tragedies, 
Plays, and Comedies, apparently with general 
satisfaction to the inhabitants of Berkeley afore- 
said, and with much credit to themselves. And I 
do hereby further certify that the said Samuel 
Betts (the manager) and company, during the 
period aforesaid conducted themselves with proper 
decorum and in a peaceable and quiet manner. 

“ Dated this 25th day of April, 1829, 
“ (Signed) JoHN SPEER, Mayor.” 


TOURING COMPANIES 


Strolling players have toured the county ever since 
Elizabethan days. Mr. Fredk. Damsell tells me that 
a company in the forest of Dean fifty or sixty years ago 
played at Lydbrook a drama based on the Speech 
House Murder of some years before. A Stock Co. at 
Campden a few years ago improvised a “‘ Campden 
Wonder” play (not Masefield’s). 

The Arts League of Service travelling Company have 
visited Bredons Norton, Campden, Overbury, Stow, 
and Winchcombe a number of times. Starting from 
1920 they did a repertory of Folk Songs, dances, songs 
and absurdities with a great variety of one-act plays, 
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the authors including Baring, Bax, Bottomley, Brig- 
house, Cannan, Chapin, Drew, Ferguson, French, 
Glaspell, Gregory, Helbum, O’Riordan, Portwee, 
Sainsbury, Shaw, Sierra, Synge, Talbot, Tchekov, 
Wylde, Yeats. 

The Citizen House Players, of Bath, have visited 
Badminton, Chipping Sodbury, Hempsted and 
Olveston. 

Performances have been done by the Kingsley 
Players in the Campden district and at Upton, and by 


the Kathleen Blake Company at St. Briavels and 
Lydbrook. 


8. MUMMERS AND MIMICKING 
CUSTOMS 


Side by side with the performances described, which 
were essentially of the town, there were in the country 
folk songs, dances and tales; these evolved their 
drama of the countryside, done by Mummers, according 
to the old traditions, by men only. Shakespeare has 
parodied these performances in ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and “ Love’s Labour Lost,” just as he 
has made use of the Strolling Players in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
Mummers are also brought into “‘ Prunella (see page 160). 
While the Miracle Play was, in the main, a tragedy, 
the keynote of the Mummers play was comedy, though 
imagery was more frequent. A Mummer was a Mimer, 
and often masked. But the surviving performances 
have become merely perfunctory pieces of fooling. 

The subject has been dealt with very fully by 
Reginald Tiddy, a Cotswolder of Ascott-under-Wych- 
wood, who was killed in the War. The book is “‘ The 
Mummer’s Play.” He gives the full text of a number 
of plays—the Gloucestershire ones are summarised 
below. 

At Cinderford Father Christmas opens the play, 
followed by the Royal Prussian King and Jack Vinney 
who fight, and when the King falls, the Doctor is called 
in, Jack holding his horse by the tail. The Doctor says 
that the patient is not quite dead, he must fight again, 
and they do so until Tom Fool stops them. Then in 
comes old Beelzebub demanding money on pain of 
their being all swept to the grave. 
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At Weston-sub-Edge the play was taken down in 
1864 for Canon Bourne by the schoolmistress. John 
Finney and Father Christmas begin, followed by a 
Turkish Knight and King George, and after the arrival 
of a Doctor they fight. Jack Finney comes in and 
there is a long cross-talk in which he “sauces” the 
Doctor, and eventually brings a Mummer who pre- 
tends to be a horse. There is another fight and then 
Beelzebub gives a long narrative ; in comes Cleverlegs, 
a three-handed reel takes place and Father Christmas 
collects the money in a frying-pan. 

At Hardwicke the play was taken down from Charles 
Parsons. Boneypart is one of the characters, and an 
old woman “humping and scrumping ” with tooth- 
ache, and a cow’s tooth is pulled out with a 
string. 

At Sapperton Wm. Cobb gave the text in 1914. 
Hind-before introduces a gallant soldier “slasher ’’ 
and Old Specklebank. They fight and Specklebank is 
knocked down. Jack Vinney diagnoses the trouble. 
They fight again, the result being reversed. The 
Doctor comes, another Mummer holding the horse’s 
tail, and discourses at length, eventually drawing a 
tooth. Then appears old father Scrump and Belsey 
Bob and dances a jig to a tin whistle and jew’s harp, and 
humperscrump and sheepbell. 

At Icomb the play has two acts. Hind-before gives 
a long introduction and in walks the Royal of Prussia 
King and John Bull Robin, who fight with wooden 
swords, the King being felled. The Doctor comes, and 
Jack, who gives back-chat, then brings in carpenter’s 
tools and they pull out a tooth. Bells Abub plays a 
girdy-gee and Little Judy collects money. Then 
they do  step-dancing and the Broomstick 
Dance. 

Alexander opens the second act, followed by Little 
John Bull Robin, who kills him. The Doctor enters 
and falls over him, but then revives the corpse who 
rises up and sings, ‘‘ Once I was dead and now I am 
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alive, Blessed be the Doctor who brought me to 
revive.” 

The Longborough play was transcribed from Alfred 
Tuffly in 1905. The headman begins, then comes 
King of Egypt, then Turkey Champion and Prince 
George who fight, the Prince falling twice. In comes 
the Doctor and Jack Finney, and cross-talk follows and 
a protest that he is “‘ Mr.” Finney that is usual. A 
tooth is drawn and Beelzebub and Hump-backed 
Jack follow. The Doctor brings the Prince to life and 
he offers thanks and Christmas wishes. 

At Kempsford W. W. Ward took down the play as 
long ago as 1868 from John Couling. 

Arthur Abland is the prologue, followed by Robin 
Hood, and they fight. Little John appears and knocks 
Arthur down. The Doctor comes with Tom Pinny who 
is impudent. The Doctor revives Arthur with a pair 
of bellows. Tom Pinny sings to his fiddle and they all 
dance a jig. 

The North Cerney play has a combat between 
Robin Hood and Arthur a’ Brand. 

In that unique book, “A Cotswold Village,’ the 
late J. A. Gibbs (Bibury) gives the following account 
of a Mummer troop: 

The dramatis personae are five in number, viz. : 
Father Christmas, Saint George, A Turkish Knight, 
the Doctor, and an Old Woman. All are dressed in 
paper flimsies of various shapes and colours. First of 
all enters Father Christmas. 

““In comes I, old Father Christmas, 

Welcome in or welcome not, 

Sometimes cold and sometimes hot, 

I hope Father Christmas will not be forgot,” etc. 
Then Saint George comes in, and after a great deal of 
bragging he fights the ‘‘ most dreadful battle that ever 
was known,” his adversary being the knight “ just 
come from Turkey-land,” with the inevitable result that 
the Turkish Knight falls. This brings in the Doctor, 
who suggests the following remedies : 
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“Give him a bucket of dry hot ashes to eat, 
Groom him down with a bezom stick, 
And give him a yard and a half of pumpwater to 
drink.” 


For these offices he mentions that his fee is 50 
guineas, but he will take £10, adding: 


“T can cure the itchy pitchy, 
Palsy and the gout ; 
Pains within or pains without ; 
A broken leg or a broken arm, 
Or a broken limb of any sort. 
I cured old Mother Roundabout,”’ etc. 


He declares that he is not one of those “‘ quack doctors 
who go about from house to house telling you more 
lies in one half hour than what you can find true in 
seven years.” 

So the knight just come from Turkey-land is re- 
suscitated and sent back to his own country. 

Last of all the old woman speaks : 


“Tn comes, I old Betsy Bub, 
On my shoulder I carries my tub, 
And in my hand a dripping pan— 
Don’t you think I’m a jolly old man? 


“Now last Christmas my father killed a fat hog, 

And my Mother made black-puddings enough to 

choke a dog, 

And they hung them up with a pudden string 

Till the fat dropped out and the maggots crawled 

in,’ etc. 

The Mummers’ play, of which the above is a very 
brief resumé, lasts about half an hour, and includes 
many songs of a topical nature. 

Miss Aline Tidswell, of Haresfield Court, reports that 
Mummers used to play regularly at Frampton-on- 
Severn in her childhood. They came up after Christ- 
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mas and performed in the servants’ hall “ George and 
the Dragon.” The Doctor was a leading figure, with 
‘“‘T have a little bottle by my side’ and out came a 
very large bottle from his pocket. Quedgeley men 
used to come up to Haresfield up to twenty-five years 
ago, with the Wassail bowl, all in their smocks and 
dressed up. 

Miss Griffiths, of Campden, has been told of a 
Mummer’s play there by a Mrs. Hathaway who could 
not remember details. 

At Lydney the Christmas Mummers still keep up 
their activities. The same players year after year do 
a modified version of The Peace Egg. 

Mr. F. Morton Howard writes : 

‘**T heard the old Christmas Mummers at Bussage 

2 or 3 years ago, but the leader went to Australia 

and I fancy the troop disbanded. They did what 

I understood to be St. George and the Dragon.” 

Mr. John W. Haines tells me that some thirty or 
forty years ago a Mummer party from Coates visited 
his grandfather’s house at Bagendon and did a “ King 
George ”’ piece, including the Turk and a fight and a 
doctor; and many songs. Coloured streamers were 
prominent in their dress. 

Mr. Courtney Wells remembers Mummers at Bourton- 
on-the-Water seventy years or more ago, with a 
Doctor, all being extravagantly dressed. He can recall 
no detail except a line “‘ Here comes I as ain’t been 
hit, in my girt head with little wit’? and ‘“‘ Here comes 
I old Beelzebub, in my hand I carries a club, in my 
hand a dripping pan, don’t you think I’m a jolly old 
man” and “ The frying pan fought the ladle. Then 
says the gridiron, can’t you two agree? I am the 
justice, bring them to me.”’ 

The Lydbrook play, for which I am indebted to the 
“ Lydney Observer ”’ was still being done at Christmas, 
1925, and doubtless since. 

Father Christmas introduces King George, then 
Turkish Knight appears; they fight and the Knight 
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falls. Doctor Brown is called and with the help of 
a little bottle and “alikanpain”’ the Knight springs 
up to fight again. In comes Oliver Cromwell, with a 
“long cropped nose,” then Ragged Jack with wife and 
family on his back and one on the dole; and old 
Man John. All then break into a laugh. There is a 
financial levy and hospitality, encouraged at times by 
an extra turn, “ Little Devil Doubt, if you don’t 
give me money I'll sweep you all out.” 

At Badminton House (the Dowager Duchess of 
Beaufort tells me) about thirty or thirty-five years 
ago the Village Mummers still gave a representation of 
the old play of St. George on Christmas Eve, the players 
being solely men from the village. 

The Drama volume of the Oxford Treasury, by G. E. 
and Sir W. H. Hadow, whose father was for many years 
Vicar of South Cerney, gives the text of the South 
Cerney Mumming Play, which is unusual since St. 
George is not introduced. Its subject is Robin Hood 
and the Tanner of Nottingham. The latter speaks the 
prologue. Robin comes in and Little John. There 
is a fight, all being masked, and the Tanner is wounded. 
The Doctor (whose face is floured) is called and revives 
him with a pill, followed by Farmer Jack, Tinker Tom, 
and Father Christmas, Beelzebub (with a black face), 
and the Fool, who plays for the others to dance. 
Beelzebub takes the collection in a dripping pan. 

This was usually acted on Christmas Eve in the hall 
or kitchen of the house visited. 

The ‘“ Times ” of January 3rd, 1914, had an article 
from a correspondent dealing with “a Gloucestershire 
Mumming Play.’ The faces of all the actors but two 
were blackened; the prologue wore a huge false 
beard ; there was doubling of some parts, and the 
performance ended with a dance to mouth-organ 
music. Questions to the actors to try to discover the 
meaning of an obscure phrase brought no understanding ; 
their only reply was “ That’s how ’t be said.” 

There is other detail which identifies this account as 
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referring to the South Cerney play, and it may have been 
written by a Hadow. 

Sir Francis Hyett in his book on Painswick (1928) 
writes : 

“There was certainly mumming in Painswick as 
late as 1851 and 1852, and in Sheepscombe till about 
the same period. I have been told that mummers 
paraded the streets of Painswick on the morning 
of Christmas Day. . . . In my childhood they always 
came to Painswick House on Christmas Eve and 
performed in the servants’ hall. They wore masks 
(mumming and masking are synonymous) or painted 
their faces, they were grotesquely dressed in many- 
coloured garments, and, as far as my recollections 
serves me, their performances consisted chiefly in 
the recitation of doggerel verses, interspersed with 
buffoonery and horse-play.”’ 

Mr. Harold Child (Stratton, 1880-1885) tells me that 
the Mummers came to the Rectory and other houses 
every winter. They were “larned ”’ words by a cer- 
tain old man at the neighbouring village of Dagling- 
worth ; but they were all Stratton youths, belonging 
only to certain families, and the younger brothers used 
to succeed to the parts of the elder. 

The dresses were chiefly made of paper and decorated 
with coloured paper streamers. All wore dunces’ 
caps, except King George, who wore a helmet of 
silver paper, and carried a wooden sword and card- 
board shield. The Doctor wore a black dunce’s cap, 
and carried a bag for his medicines. 

The characters were : 

King George, The Turk (Beelzebub), The Doctor, A 
Mariner and his men, The Speaker of Prologue and 
Epilogue. 

Prologue introduced the company in a long speech 
in rhyme. The Mariner then told the tale of the 
wicked Turk and his evil deeds, whereupon he rushed 
in crying “Here comes I, Beelzebub.” (This was 
the regular form of self-announcement.) He chal- 
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lenges someone to fight him, and then enters King 
George—‘‘ Here comes I, King George, ridin’ upon 
my ’orse”’ and after a slanging match they fall to. 
The horse of each combatant was another youth, on 
his hands and knees. At the end of the fight both fall, 
King George springs up, but Beelzebub lies still. The 
Doctor is called in, and after a good deal of patter, 
and (if I am not mistaken) the drawing of a tooth, 
Beelzebub the Turk is brought to life. Then came 
miscellaneous and topical songs, the latest to reach 
the village, and then the epilogue and the hat. 

The text of a more recently improvised Mummers 
Play of Quedgeley kindly obtained by the Rev. H. E. 
Hadow is as follows: 


“ Enter King George (perhaps this should be 
‘Saint ’ George). 


‘Make room, make room, 
I do presume, 
Please to give me leave and room to rhyme 
For I’ve come this Merry, Merry Christmas time 
Til show you a gallant act, activity of youth, 
activity of age, 
Such as was never acted on a merry Andrew 
stage. 
I am King George, a noble Knight, 
I lost my blood by a Turkish fight, by a Turkish 
fight, 
It is the reason 
Which makes me carry this very weapon— 
Walk in my eldest son.’ 


Enter second man 


‘Here comes I as bold as thee, 
And with my sword I'll try with thee, 
T’ll cut thee, I’ll hew thee as small as flies, 
And I send thee to the Cook shop to make mince 
pies. 
K—2 
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Mince pies hot, mince pies cold, 

Let thee and I fight very bold, 

To battle! to battle! betwixt thee and I 
To see which on the ground shall lie.’ 


They fight—King George falls—the 
Victor calls. 


‘Doctor, Doctor, play thy part, 

King George is wounded in his heart 
Five pounds I freely would lay down 
If that noble Doctor could be found, 
To cure this man that’s on the gound.’ 


Enter Mary Tinker. 


‘He’s just a-coming, Sir, 
See, Sir, comes this noble doctor. Here’s the 


man that travels much for the good of his 
country.—Don’t go over the country like 
William Norman Krapper did and they other 
she-shaw quack doctors, kills all and cures 
none.—I’ve a box of pills, cures all ills, 
the stitch, the palsy or the gout, pains 
within and pains without, mully grubs, 
squally grubs, tight looseners on the 
chest, wind in the knee and many other 
things which I shall not be able to mention 
to-night, or any other night. Take one of 
my pills and try it, and if this don’t cure 
that man never believe me any more. 


Rise up King George and fight again.’ 


King George rises—Doctor calls. 


“Come in Jack Winny.’ 


Enter Jack Winny. 


‘Where’s that scoundrel that calls me Jack 


Winny ? 


I am a man of fame 

Comes from Thame, 

T can do as much as thou or any man again.’ 
Doctor: ‘What canst thou do?’ 
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EN Ss ‘ I can cure the Jackdaw with the tooth- 
ache 
Or the Magpie with the headache.’ 
Docior: ‘ How canst thou do that ?’ 
J.W.: ‘Cut their heads off and throw them in 
the ditch.’ 
Doctor: ‘That’s a safe cure—safe cure, 
Come in Mary Tinker, ale and wine, strong beer 
drinker.’ 
Enter Mary Tinker. 
“Tl tell the landlord to his face 
His chimney corner was the place 
Where I sat and blacked my face 
When Joan’s ale was new, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new.’ ” 
A devil was generally characterised by a black face, 
often made symbolically with charred ashes. 
Three points seem clear about the St. George plays : 
1.—They fell entirely into the hands of the humbler 
classes after the Renaissance. 
2.—Love interest is almost completely absent. 
They consist of braggadocia, fighting, horse-play, and 
back chat. 
3.—There is no sense of history or time. St. George 
and Oliver Cromwell or “‘ Boneypart”’ are brought 
together to fight without any hesitation or sense of 
incongruity. 
Mr. Chambers writes that: 

** Their central incident symbolises the Renouveau, 
the Annual Death of the Year, or the Fertilization 
Spirit and its Annual Resurrection in Spring,” 

and that 
“practically all the versions seem to be derived 
from a common type. They are spread over 
England.” 
A specimen of rustic humour (probably a good 
deal of it “‘ gag ”’ by a local wit) opens the Icomb play. 
I quote from Tiddy’s book : 
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“In comes I Old Hind-before, 
I comes fust to open the door. 
I comes fust to kick up a dust, 
I comes fust to sweep up your house. 
I went down a dark narrow lane, 
Weren’t very dirty, neither very clane ; 
I come to Wrought-Iron House, 
Thatched with Brass Candlesticks. 
There was an Iron Par Tree before the door, 
I knocked at the door and the Maid came out, 
I asked her one, and she gave me one, 
As hard as a blacksmith’s anvil, 
I returned her many thanks, 
She asked me have a crust of her ale, 
And a glass of her bread and cheese. 
I said, ‘ Yes thanks,’ and I meant ‘ No please. 
I went down a little bit furder, 
I come to two men threshing Bacca-Carns, 
One hit a rearing blow, t’other hit a driving blow, 
Which cut a Bacca-Carn through a nine inch wall, 
Killed a dead dog t’other side, 
The Dog jumps up and hollowes Bow-wow-wow. 
I took me dog without his tail, 
And loaded me gun with a long spiked nail, 
I met a man, he fled with glee, 
I nailed his shadow to a tree, 
I’ve travelled here, I’ve travelled there ; 
I should like to taste a drop of your strong beer.” 


> 


MIMICKING AND OTHER CUSTOMS 


A writer in ‘‘ Gloucestershire Notes and Queries ”’ 
in 1889 says that fifty years ago it was the custom for 
people to throng the churches of Randwick and 
Hawkesbury on the second Sunday after Easter, when 
the Story of Balaam was in the day’s lesson. ‘‘ Probably 
this was a relic from the days of miracle plays.” 

The wassail bowl custom prevailed this century at 
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Cranham, Stroud, Painswick, and just before the 
War was carried out at Witcombe and Bentham, and 
doubtless is still at many places where participants are 
eager. This is a custom whose periodic revival will 
generally be popular. 

“Mumping and Thomassing,” the latter on St. 
Thomas’ Day, were observed before the War in many 
places, particularly in Beckford, Ashton-under-Hill 
and neighbouring villages. 

Traditional Morris Dances continued at Campden 
up till 1890 when they were dropped, being revived 
by Mr. Wm. Hathaway from 1900 to 1907 and again of 
recent years. There was a clown and one of the 
dancers was “ Ninety” Griffin. They wore coloured 
anklets and bells, and had handkerchiefs and staves. 
The clown carried a bladder. 

At the ancient sports meeting at Dovers Hill (near 
Campden) there was Morris Dancing, and Tom Fool 
was prominent. 

According to W. H. D. Rouse, in “ Folk Lore ”’ 
(1893), May Day Revels survived in Cheltenham in 
1892. The Dancers were chimney sweeps of the 
town with faces blacked, and others fantastically 
dressed danced round a built-up bush. A clown had 
a gridiron on his back and a man personated his wife. 


WHITSUNTIDE 


Many old customs surround this, though, in Roman 
times, the code of Theodosins forbade theatrical per- 
formances and the games of the circus during the feast. 
Whit Monday was the occasion for the greatest of all 
the mediaeval church ales. This is referred to in 
Chapter I, under Cirencester. 

At Coopers Hill, Brockworth, there are still revels on 
Whit Monday, and an M.C. (Brookes) dressed in a 
smock with streamers. 

Sir Wm. Hicks was a great patron. Organ was then 
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M.C. ‘“‘ Old Gipsy Jack,” the fiddler, and his wife 
beat the tambourine. There was grinning through 
“ hosses collards’”’ and a maypole dance. 

Of the Forest of Dean W. 8S. Wickenden in “ The. 
Gentleman’s Mag.,” Vol. 92, pt. 2 says: 

“On a small green near Blakeney a large party 
of rustics were engaged in their Whitsuntide amuse- 
ment of Morris Dancing. They literally cover their 
bodies and hats with ribbons of all colours and, pre- 
ceded by two persons bearing a flag and two rusty 
swords, a Tom Fool (as they call him) and a Maid 
Marian, they cut the most ridiculous capers and 
contortions.”’ 

An old book of the Forest of Dean says that wakes, 
including Morris Dancing, games with sticks and 
cudgels and ‘“‘ romancings ” were very popular, especi- 
ally at Whitsuntide. 


MOCK MAYORS 


Dr. Hartland in “Folk Lore” refers to an old 
practice (similar to that of the Boy Bishop) of appoint- 
ing each year a “ Mayor” of Randwick. This was 
stopped in 1834 by the Municipal Reform Act, but 
apparently in 1890 it was still prevalent. 

In Glos. N. and Q., Vol. IV, is quoted a writer in 
1784 who said that on the second Monday after Easter 
the parish elect a mayor and carry him to a particular 
horse-pond where he is placed seated in an armchair. 
“The Lord Mayor of Randwic’s Song” is then sung 
and he breaks the peace by throwing water in the face 
of his attendants, and he is the only man who escapes 
being thoroughly soused. He wore “ Military” uni- 
form. 

The Mayor was a labourer in 1888 when writers 
describe all this as “ Runnick Mop” and “ Runnick 
Swop.” One ends “ A procession round the village to 
the headquarters followed, the band playing ‘ See the 
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conquering hero comes.’ The village was quiet by 
half past eleven.” 

At Ripple there is an ancient custom of appointing 
a Queen. 


BARTON STREET, GLOUCESTER 


Just as the “Island,” a Westgate Street district of 
Gloucester, had its mock king, “‘ Bold Harry, King of the 
Island,” with appropriate ceremony, so (writes H. Y. 
J. Taylor) Barton Street had its mock Mayor and 
Court, held with full panoply at the Bell Inn there. 

There were aldermen and councillors, self-elected, 
with retinue of all the usual officials, and armorial 
insignia having the head of Democritus, the laughing 
philosopher, and “Saxon White Horse ” in full speed 
and a fools cap as crest, with a goose and ass as sup- 
porters, and the motto “ Dulce est desipere in loco.” 
The Mayor to qualify must have been a native of 
Barton or lived there twenty-one years and have made 
some blunder of an amusing type, and could be and 
was appointed “‘ willy nilly.” 

Courts were held and the sentences were of a fancy 
character. 

““Many and many years ago the Court was held 
at the Vauxhall. There was a conclave of jolly 
and frolicsome dogs who came there to perpetuate 
an ancient custom and to enjoy and amuse them- 
selves.” Mr. John Chadborn was one of the 


Mayors. 


9. PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS AND 
LOCAL REFERENCES 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S PLAYS 


PLAys with scenes laid in Gloucestershire are not so 
many as one would expect. First come some plays 
of John Masefield, who was born and brought up at 
Ledbury, just outside the County, but whose local 
references deal largely with Gloucestershire. His 
Tragedy of Nan, mentioned further in Chapters 6 and 
12, is the only classic work of Gloucestershire fiction. 
Its scene is a kitchen in the house of a small tenant 
farmer at Broadoak, on Severn, 1810. The action of 
the play revolves round the Severn “ Bore,” the 
unique tide which, always a distinct wave, at times 
drives up the river as a high wall of water. 

It was first produced in London in 1908, Lillah 
McCarthy being the first player of the famous part of 
“Nan.” It has been revived there several times and 
played by many repertory companies. 

Nan is an orphan; her father has been wrongly 
hanged for sheep stealing. She lives with her aunt, 
a terrible malignant. With some rural audiences the 
ironic bitterness of her speeches arouses laughter— 
an interesting fact. Maybe this springs from the 
primitive emotion that used to treat Shylock as a 
comic character. 

Dick, Nan’s lover, comes back when she is given 
compensation for her father’s death. She stabs him 
and drowns herself in the “ bore’ whose poetry and 
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tragedy are symbolised by an “ancient,” Gaffer 
Pearce, a species of Greek chorus. 

It has probably had more space devoted to it in 
recent text books than any other work. 

Mr. Allardyce Nicholl in his “ British Drama ”’ 
(1925) writes : 

“It shares to the greatest extent the chief qualities 
of its author’s genius. Mr. Masefield holds a pecu- 
liar position in the history of literary art. Gifted 
with a high imagination he is by spirit sternly classical; 
endowed with passion, no man is more clear-sighted 
and logical than he; full of the fantasy of the 
poetic genius, he is a confirmed realist; clinging 
tensely to the natural world he is wrapped in the 
spirit of mysticism. All of these apparently con- 
flicting qualities, moulded into one homogeneity by 
his creative genius, are traceable in The T'ragedy of 
Nan.” 

“The restraint and the imaginative passion are 
well-nigh perfect. 

“He has created the greatest modern example of 
that form of domestic tragedy.” 

Though practically unheard-of at Newnham, I 
found it well-known to the Theatrical people of New 
York and many remote places such as Texas, where 
the Repertory Company played it recently with great 
success. 

It is fully analysed in a masterly American book, 
* A Study of Modern Drama,” by H. Barrett Clark, 
who kindly gave me a copy when I was in New 
York. 

“The Campden Wonder,” having its scene laid in 
the Harrison’s kitchen in Campden, was written there 
round a terrible incident that happened in 1660. Chip- 
ping Campden is a Cotswold beauty spot, and the most 
unspoiled ancient town in the kingdom. Wm. Harri- 
son, the steward of the Campden family, went to collect 
some rents, and didn’t return. John Perry (a servant) 
confessed to having murdered him with the help of 
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his mother and brother. They protested their inno- 
cence and no body could be found, but they were 
tried and found guilty, and the whole Perry family were 
hanged on Broadway Hill. A year or so afterwards 
Wm. Harrison walked in. 

The authority of this story has been doubted, but 
its truth was attested in a letter written in 1676 by 
Sir Thos. Overbury of Bourton-on-the-Hill, within 
easy reach of Campden, and who had lived there since 
1653. 

Mr. Masefield supplies a motive to John Perry— 
jealousy of his brother. 

The play was done at the Court Theatre, London, 
in 1907. I had the privilege of producing it at 
Campden for the Campden Society in 1925. 

Both plays have the grief and bitter bite of tragedy. 
To “‘ Nan” is added romance and poetry. 

Mrs. Harrison, a sequel to The Campden Wonder, 
with scenes also laid in Campden has not been pro- 
duced. These two plays are of interest as early 
studies for Tragedy of Nan. 

There are many Gloucestershire references in Mr. 
Masefield’s poems, too. 

Early death took Herman (James) Elroy Flecker 
(1884-1915), who was brought up and educated at Dean 
Close School, Cheltenham, of which his father was the 
first Headmaster. He was chiefly a poet, but on his 
death in Switzerland he left two plays, his first one 
being Don Juan, written partly at a Cotswold Sana- 
torium and partly in Paris. It is a play of modern 
life, very outspoken in its language, mainly in prose 
but with passages in rhymed and blank verse. Among 
the characters are Don Juan, his father, a Welshman, 
the Prime Minister, his Statue, two middle-aged 
gentlemen who do not dance, miners, a blackleg, a 
chauffeur and a mute. A scene is laid in ‘“ A lonely 
square on the outskirts of the City of Gloucester. 
Blazing Noon.’ In one of his speeches there Don 
Juan says: 
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“ High time we had good music in this place 

Since we shot arrows in the Severn fields 

You and I, 

Sang in our cups and kissed the pretty girls 

You and I, 

It might be some four hundred years ago, 

They have not danced enough in the county town.”’ 
‘True ”’ says his friend, ‘‘ Gloucester’s not what it 

was 

Electric trams, consumption and the rest— 

They seem to enjoy it, call it civilised 

And would not be like us for anything 

Who lived and died like sheep, as they would say, 

And built those starry strange cathedral towers.” 
Bernard Shaw wrote about this play to the author: 

“You have high qualifications for dramatic work 
—some of the highest in fact... one of the best 
scenes I have ever read.—It is a stroke of genius.” 
It was published after his death, in 1925, but has 

not yet been produced. 

He put it aside in favour of his best known play, 
Hassan (of Bagdad); a play in prose with songs. 
This was successfully published in 1922, and after his 
death a very heavily-cut version was arranged for the 
stage and produced (in 1923) by Mr. Basil Dean at his 
Majesty’s Theatre, London. Special music was com- 
posed by Frederick Delius, and Henry Ainley played 
the name part. It had a run of 287 performances. 
It has fine poetic qualities, but these are the least 
successful for dramatic purposes, and its production was 
a difficult problem which was not solved to the satis- 
faction of either poetry reader or playgoer. The 
Dictionary of National Biography says: 

“‘ Flecker’s drama stands almost as far aloof as 
his verse from the stream of contemporary tendency. 
Had he lived he would have done much to revive 
the poetic and imaginative drama in England.” 
The late Lady Darwin (Brookthorpe) published in 

1922 a volume of six Gloucestershire folk plays, which, 
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as the ‘‘ Guardian ”’ truly said, are “‘instinct with the 
breath of the countryside and the deepest feelings 
of its people.” The plays (all but one are in three 
acts) are Lovers Tasks, Bushes and Briars, My Man 
John, Princess Royal, Seeds of Love, The New Year. 

There is an introduction by Cecil Sharp and one can 
heartily agree with him that they are among the very 
few serious attempts to depict English country life 
on the stage. They are simple plays dealing with 
every-day problems. She has portrayed the country 
man faithfully, not with dialect or accent (which is 
wise, for many people find this tiresome and difficult 
to read), but with turns of speech, the character 
of figure and metaphor, often very beautiful and 
always interesting. There is a constant use of Biblical 
colour which is common, particularly among older 
people, and one must disagree entirely with the “‘ Times 
Literary Supplement” reviewer who thought the 
speeches “too highly coloured—pure literary fake.” 

She wrote several more that have not been published. 
The Oakridge Players did Hunsdon House, a local 
three-act play, and I had the privilege of producing 
three. The chief was Barton Fair, a local modern 
drama with scenes laid at Spoonbed Farm, Painswick, 
and the actually existing Air Balloon Inn; also two 
War plays, Set Free and The Letter. 

Chas. MeEvoy’s The Village Wedding is a Gloucester- 
shire play and was written for and produced by the 
Oakridge Players, and has since been done by the 
Cotswold Players. It is a melodrama with a good 
deal of rustic comedy. 

Constance Smedley lived for some years at Amberley 
and wrote several local plays. The Hundredth Yew 
deals with the Painswick Churchyard fable. The 
Cheerful Tramp with Brimscombe. Pierrots Welcome 
has local references. 

William Ernest Henley (1849-1903), who was born 
and educated at Gloucester and lived a great part 
of his life there, while lying in hospital at Edinburgh 
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collaborated with R. L. Stevenson in a series of plays, 
which are set down rather to Henley’s credit than 
to Stevenson’s. 

Deacon Brodie, produced at Princes Theatre, London, 
in 1884. - 

Beau Austin, produced by H. B. Tree in 1890. 

Admiral Guinea, produced at the Avenue Theatre, 
London, in 1897 and Robert Macaire—which was 
published but not (apparently) produced. 

Deacon Brodie was dramatically the most effective of 
the four, none of which attained popular success, 
though all helped to promote a higher ideal of play- 
writing. 

He wrote also the Libretto to a Mephisto Travestie, 
produced in London. 

A successful recent playwright is Reginald Arkell, 
a native of Lechlade, who started with a little fantasy, 
Columbine, produced simultaneously in London, Man- 
chester and New York, which has achieved world-wide 
popularity. His chief work has been in providing 
books or lyrics for musical comedies at various London 
Theatres: The Last Waltz, Catherine, Our Nell, Fras- 
quita, The Blue Train (for Lily Elsie), and many revues 
and revue sketches and prologues. He collaborated in 
The Tragedy of Mr. Punch with Russell Thorndike, 
whose sister, Sybil Thorndike, played it. Articles and 
verses of his on the Cotswolds have been published in 
London magazines. 

F. Morton Howard, a short-story writer, has done a 
good deal of dramatic work as well. Money makes a 
Difference has been successfully played by Cedric 
Hardwicke and Co. at the London Coliseum and other 
places. Also produced and published have been his 
librettoes and operettas, King Listless and The Flower 
Girl, the music being by Thos J. Hewitt. Three 
unpublished plays of his have been produced by the 
Cotswold Players, who also did Money makes a Dvffer- 
ence first. 

His Happy Rascals and The Litile Shop in Fore 
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Street have been filmed and other stories adapted for 
the stage. 

Marigold, an Arcadian Comedy by Mrs. Allen Harker 
(of Cirencester) and F. R. Pryor was produced in Lon- 
don in 1927 and has had a long run. A well-known 
critic has pronounced it the outstanding play of the 
year, for its ‘simple charm.” This is only to be 
expected from the author af such masterpieces of 
short-story writing as are in her book, “‘ Dear children 
of the Cotswolds.”’ She tells me that her only other 
play has been Mother’s Heart which I presented, for 
its debut, at Cirencester in 1920. 

The plot of the old drama, Jim the Penman, opens 
in Lydney, at ‘‘The Plumes,” obviously ‘“ The 
Feathers’; and some of the scenes are enacted at the 
Cross Hands and in the neighbourhood of Lydney. 

The original of The Private Secretary is said to have 
been a Parkend Curate seen on Gloucester platform. 

The Return of the Prodigal was written by St. John 
Hankin at Campden and has its scenes laid in Glouces- 
tershire. There he lived for some years and did his 
last work. 

Joseph Moorat, who composed the Prunella music, 
lived at Campden. The gardeners of the play are 
plainly Gloucestershire men. The Box hedges of his 
garden helped considerably to inspire Prunella, which 
was written at Campden by Lawrence Housman and 
Granville Barker, and the latter first sketched out 
there, in 1903, some of his memorable productions of 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, Twelfth Night and Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

The Lilies of the Field, by J. H. Hastings Turner 
(which has its scene laid in a Gloucestershire Vicarage 
garden), had along run in London in 1923, and has been 
since toured as a musical comedy—Betty in Mayfair, 
the scene being stated as Widelcote Vicarage, Glouces- 
tershire. Both versions have been played in Chelten- 
ham—the former by the Amateur Dramatic 
Society. 
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John Drinkwater’s latest play, The Bird in Hand, 
produced at Birmingham Repertory Theatre in 1927, 
was described as a Cotswold Comedy, and has its scene 
laid at the Bird-in-Hand, Gloucester, whose proprietor 
and licensee, Thos. Greenleaf, is a well thought-out 
character and was excellently played by Percy Rhodes. 
I described it to the author as the best Gloucester 
character performance I have seen on the professional 
stage. The only fault of the London performer, 
my friend, Herbert Lomas (in 1928), was his accent. 
A Gloucester Yeoman’s picture on the wall did not 
supply this deficiency, nor even a real Gloucester 
“Citizen”? and “Journal” on the table. The play is 
running successfully. 

John Drinkwater lived for some time at Oakridge, 
Gloucestershire, and wrote a good deal there, including 
certainly The Storm. His chief success in drama has 
been in establishing an epoch of historical poetic 
plays. His father, A. E. Drinkwater, a writer and 
actor, often visited the Cotswolds and stayed with my 
father, bicycling down from London. 

A few years ago a film, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
had some of its scenes laid at the Old Bell Hotel and 
the Abbey, Tewkesbury, photographed (“ shot” in 
the professional word) on the actual sites, and a 
Stoll film play, Hvensong or the Price of Divorce, had 
some of its scenes taken in Gloucester Cathedral Close ; 
Campden and other parts of the County, in June, 1928. 
Widespread enquiries have not traced any other 
Gloucestershire film scenes. 

The Ship Boy, a mystery play by Nugent Monck, 
produced at St. Albans in 1922, is-founded on the old 
Gloucestershire legend that Christ came to England 
in his youth in a vessel belonging to Joseph of Arim- 
athea. 

Lascelles Abererombie’s plays, The End of the 
World, The Staircase, The Deserter and The Shepherds, 
Act I, were wholly inspired by, conceived in and mostly 
written in Gloucestershire. The End of the World is 
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Ryton and Dymock altogether. The Deserter and 
The Shepherds were suggested by Ryton, by two actual 
events, or rather one train of events, that actually 
happened there, and by Ryton personalities. He 
lived at Dymock for a time. The first three plays are 
all published from there and were printed at Gloucester. 
The End of the World was produced in Muriel Pratt’s 
Repertory season at Bristol in 1914 and at Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre in 1915; also (with The Staircase) 
at the Playhouse, Liverpool in 1920. His plays deal 
with deep every-day emotions in poetic terms of great 
beauty and strength, their fault is discursiveness and 
a want of concentration. 

Wilfred W. Gibson, who lived for many years in 
Gloucestershire, wrote there and published three 
blank verse plays, The Queen’s Crags, Bloodybush 
Edge and Hoops; also a dramatic poem, Daily Bread, 
which is actable. 

Mr. W. W. Blair Fish, of Broad Campden, has had 
two plays, Cophetua and The Portion, which he pro- 
duced at Campden, published. 

H. A. Atkinson (Amberley) has written several 
plays done by the Cotswold Players, including one I 
produced, The Breaking Point, dealing with the Siege 
of Gloucester, which we played there. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who married a Minsterworth 
lady, has written many plays, notably The Story of 
Waterloo, first produced at Bristol by Irving. 

Sir James Barrie is a constant and regular visitor 
to Stanway House. 

In Cheltenham Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer, Jerrold, 
Kemble and Millett wrote much of their work and 
The Love Chase, Ian and Alladin were principally 
composed. Adam Lindsay Gordon, the poet, who 
spent his youth at Cheltenham, attending the College > 
there, wrote several dramatic lyrics. 

Rafael Sabatini, who has written a number of film 
scenarios and plays, lived at St. Briavels for a time, till 
his son was killed in a motor accident there. 
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H. G. de Hamel (Blakeney) has published some 
short plays. 

The Gloucester City Swordbearer published, at 
Christmas, 1889, a play Domestic Drama. 

Mrs. Chas. Jones has written several little plays that 
have been done locally. 

Daniel Roberts (Longford) has written a play 
(Burnt Offering) which won, in 1927, the annual 
prize given by the Clifton Arts Club, and when acted 
was placed second in the Somerset, Bristol and Glou- 
cester section of the Community Drama Competition 
of the British Drama League. 

The D.N.B. includes three old Gloucestershire 
Dramatists : 

Richard Esteourt, born at Tewkesbury in 1668, was 
the author of a comedy called The Fair Example, 
a comedy called The Wife’s Excuse or Cuckolds make 
Themselves, also a burlesque Prunella. 

William Cartwright, of Northway (1611-1643), had 
his early education at the Free School, Cirencester, 
where his father “‘ after squandering a fair inheritance ”’ 
kept aninn. His many writings included four success- 
ful plays. An amateur performance of one of them 
Royal Slave specially charmed Queen Elizabeth, but a 
professional repetition was a failure. 

Hannah More, of Stapleton (1745-1833), wrote in 
her early days a pastoral drama The Search after 
Happiness and a tragedy Percy, played at Covent 
Garden. But after David Garrick’s death she gave up 
playwriting. 

John Taylor (1580-1664), the Gloucester “‘ Water 
Poet,’ published two plays, The Sculler and Fair and 
Foul Weather, only to be found in the Bodleian 
_ Library. 

One of the most popular pantomines, Dick Whittington 
and his Cat, has for its hero a Gloucestershire man, 
Sir Richard Whittington, M.P. for London and four 
times Lord Mayor. 


He was born at Pauntley and went from res 
L—. 
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in 1371 to be an apprentice in London, eventually 
marrying Alice, the daughter of his employer—Ald. 
Sir John Fitzwarren, also a Gloucestershire man, whose 
ancestor came over with the Conqueror. 

A cat brought him his first success and so became his 
mascot. 

The Whittington family had a house in Gloucester 
till 1460. 

A play now lost was registered as follows in 1605: 

“ The history of Richard Whittington, of his lowe 
byrthe, his great fortune, as yt was plaid by the 

Prynces servantes.” 

James Winston (1773), a Gloucestershire man of 
means, whose ancestor, Hamlet de Balendon, came over 
with William the Conqueror, after a wide experience of 
provincial touring (and part management of the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, in 1804), wrote a history of 
country theatres. He was closely associated with the 
comedian, Elliston, and supplied most of the material for 
his life, being always industrious in research. 


Local References. 


In all dramatic literature I have not traced any scene 
laid in Cirencester, Gloucester or Cheltenham, import- 
ant as these towns have been at different epochs. 

The early playwrights have many references to the 
County, however. 

The first is the oldest English play, Udall’s ‘‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister.”’ 

‘Then will he look as fierce as a Cotssold lion ”’— 
that is a sheep! 

The Cotswolds are mentioned in several others. 

In Tomkis’s Albwmazar (1614-5) I, 3, there is an 
instrument to magnify sound, so that you may hear 
a whisper “as fresh as it were delivered through . . . 
Gloucester’s list’ning wall.’ 

In Armin’s Valiant Welshman (1595), IV, 7, Caradoc 
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brings word that “the town of Gloucester” has been 
vilely betrayed to the Romans by the Earl of Corn- 
wall. It contains an ‘“‘ Earl of Gloucester’ who is 
purely mythical, as does W. Rowley’s Merlin (1600). 
In Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy (1586), I, 5, is an “ English 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester.”’ 

In Peeles’ Edward I (1590) is a “‘ Gilbert de Clare, 
7th Earl of Gloucester.” 

In Day and Chattle’s Blind Beggar (about 1600) 
a Duke of Gloucester occurs. 

In Jonson’s Devil (1616), IT, 1, the title of Duke of 
Gloucester is offered to Fitzdottrel, but he objects on 
account of the bad luck of the Dukes of Gloucester. 
“Thomas of Woodstock, I’m sure was Duke, and he 
was made away at Calice, as Duke Humphrey was at 
Bury; and Richard the 3rd, you know what end he 
came to.”’ He adds that he has found all this out from 
the playbooks. 

So, in Henry VI, part ITI, IT, 6, Richard says ‘“‘ Glou- 
cester’s Dukedom is too ominous.” 

In Richard II ‘Thomas of Woodstock” and 
“Thomas ” refer to the Duke of Gloucester. 

Skelton’s Magnificence (1533) has a line “ Her eyen 
glent from Tyne to Trent, from Stroude to Kent.” —i.e. 
through the whole length and breadth of England. 

In Thersites Anon (1537) there is a “Tom Tumbler 
of Tewkesbury.” 

Marlowe’s Hdward II (1593), V, 5, has a scene 
showing the death of Edward at Berkeley. 

Brome’s City Wit (1629), III, 1, has a line “ Dll lay all 
my skill to a mess of Tewkesbury mustard she sneezes 
thrice within these three hours.” 

Robert Raikes printed in 1725 Hoops into Spinning 
Wheels, a tragi-comedy written by ‘“‘a Gentleman in 
Gloucestershire ”’ (John Blaneh, M.P. for Gloucester 
1710-3). Four of the characters are “ Stroudwater 
Clothiers.”” The scene of Act III is Stroud, and it 
opens with references to Chalford, Nailsworth, Wood- 
chester and Painswick. The County is likened to 
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“the land of Canaan, believing it not to be equall’d 
by any part of the World.” He wrote also Swords 
into Anchors, a comedy. 

Richard Gwinnett (Great Shurdington) published 
in 1734 A Gloucestershire Squire or A Christmas Gambol, 
a comedy “as it was acted at a gentleman’s seat, near 
that City (1734), first published in 1732 as “The 
County Squire, A Christmas Gambol, a comedy written 
by Pylades ; and acted at his Father’s House, by some 
Neighbouring Gentlemen and himself.’ These were 
T. Atkins, Thos. Clements, F. Githens, R. Gwinnett, 
Jer. Horton, Morgan Jones, Jo. Rogers, F. Singleton, 
P. Sutton, Rob. Tutter. The player of ‘‘ Mrs. Gill- 
flirt’ is not stated. 


10. OPERAS AND MUSIC FOR THE 
DRAMA 


Sir Cuas. Husert Parry (Highnam) wrote music to 
Aristophanes Greek Plays, Acharmians, Agammemnon, 
Birds, Frogs, and Clouds (recently revived), to Craigie’s 
A Repentance, and to scenes from Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound and settings for many Shakespearian songs. 
He composed, in 1885-6, an opera, Guinevere, to a 
libretto by Una Taylor. 

Gustav Theodore Holst (Cheltenham) has written an 
opera for children, T'he Idea, also the following operas : 
The Revoke (1895), The Youth’s Choice (1902), Sita 
(1906), Savitri (1908) and the most successful, The Perfect 
Fool (1921), produced by the British National Opera Co. 
in 1923, and At the Boar’s Head which they produced 
in 1925. He wrote also music to Hecuba’s Lament 
from The Trojan Women, and to choruses from Alcestis, 
and (in 1909) incidental music to A Vision of Dame 
Christian and the Stepney Pageant. He was once 
first trombone in the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams (Down Ampney) composed 
music for Aristophanes Wasps, and a romantic ballad 
opera, Hugh the Drover, based on English folk songs, 
with book by Harold Child (Stratton). Its scene is 
laid in “ A small town in the Cotswolds”? and it was 
produced in London in 1924 by the B.N.O.C. and it has 
been done by other bodies. He composed also a 
ballad opera, The Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains. 

Philip Napier Miles, of Shirehampton, composed a 
three act opera, Westward Ho, with the book by E. F. 
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Benson, after Chas. Kingsley’s novel, produced at 
the Lyceum Theatre, London, in 1913; an opera, 
Queen Rosamund, and Music Comes, a choral dance, 
given at the “ Old Vic,’ London. Also a one act 
opera, Markheim, with the book after R. L. Stevenson’s 
story, also produced in London and published in 1926. 
It received an award from the Carnegie Trust. 

Charles Herbert Lloyd (Thornbury and Gloucester 
Cathedral) wrote music to the Greek play, Alcestis. 

Robert Lucas Pearsall wrote a ballad opera and 
music for Macbeth, and translated Faust and Wilhelm 
Tell. 

A. KE. Brent Smith (Brookthorpe) wrote music to 
Tragedy of Nan and Wooing of Wundle, played at 
King George’s Hall, London, in 1921. 

Ernest Bryson (St. Briavels) composed a four-act 
opera, The Leper’s Flute, with book by Ian Colvin. It 
was produced at Glasgow in 1926 by the B.N.O.C. 
who have since played it in a number of places. 

Harry Matthews (Cheltenham), who settled some 
years ago in Philadelphia, U.S.A., and became a very 
successful composer, has just completed his first 
opera, Hades. 

Heller Nicholls (Dean Close School, Cheltenham), 
mentioned elsewhere, has written music for the Cardiff 
and Chester Pageants and some settings of Shakes- 
pearian songs. 


11. PLAYERS 


Tur most distinguished Gloucestershire actress that I 
can trace is Lady Bancroft (Marie Wilton), who, with 
her husband, Sir Squire Bancroft, had a long and 
successful season at the P.O.W. Theatre and revolution- 
ised the stage by introducing Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
plays, the ‘“‘ cup and saucer ” epoch, so called because 
they were simple and natural. Her most notable 
part was Polly Eccles. 

She was a daughter of Robert Pleydell Wilton, of a 
well-known Gloucestershire family. He was originally 
intended for the Church, but became, instead, an actor. 
Her other ancestors were distinguished. 

Those were the days when it was considered a terrible 
thing for a well-born person to become an actor. One 
of her relatives said ‘‘ Whenever I see a person on stilts 
I dread lest it should be Robert, who would say to 
me, ‘ How do you do, Aunt Ann!’ ” 

Another famous native is Lillah McCarthy (Lady 
Keeble), a Cheltenham lady, formerly the wife of 
Granville Barker, the retired actor and producer. 
She originally acted as an amateur in Cheltenham, doing 
a lot of reciting, then was for many years leading lady 
+o Wilson Barrett, was the original “ Nan ” in Tragedy 
of Nan, and_has played a large number of leading 
parts on the West End stage. She has appeared very 
little lately except in recitals, of which she did two 
performances at Cheltenham Town Hall in 1925. 

A well-known Gloucestershire actor is W. L. Dobell 
(George W. D. H. Tamplin), a native of Lydney, one 
of the veterans of Stock (repertory) Companies, now 
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retired from acting. He has run an unbroken and un- 
interrupted tour of his La Comedie Anglaise—Irlandaise 
Co. for fifty years, an event, he believes, unequalled in 
the history of the stage. 

On the opera stage Agnes Nicholls (Lady Harty), 
born at Cheltenham in 1877, made her stage debut at 
the Lyceum as the heroine of Dido and Aeneas (Purcell), 
and has sung many times at Covent Garden, in the 
Beecham and Denhof Companies, and the British 
National Opera Company, of which she was one of the 
first directors. She has often sung leading parts at the 
Gloucester Three Choirs Festival. 

Jolly John Nash, a well-known music hall comedian 
of a type now almost extinct, came from Coleford. 
He sang “ The Jovial Forester ” in some of the London 
Halls and made a hit with it. 

Gloucestershire performers of to-day include Charles 
Croker-King, a Cheltenham old Bensonian, now chiefly 
doing film work in America; my brother, George 
Frederic Hannam-Clark, for many years with the 
Benson Company, latterly Stage Manager there and 
the first one of the New Shakespeare Co., for several 
years at the Liverpool Repertory Theatre, but is now 
a good deal in America. Marjorie Fielding, who did 
several years’ admirable work for me as an amateur, 
has made a great reputation in the Bristol and Liver- 
pool Repertory Companies. Reginald Bach (a well- 
known character actor), Muriel Pope, Brenda Harvey 
(who played lead for a Lena Ashwell Co. in Paris) 
were localamateurs. Cecil Humphreys, Walter Thomas, 
Dorothy Tetley, Dorothy Holmes Gore, Arthur Bland, 
Vincent A. Lawson, and Howard Tracey are Glouces- 
tershire people. Ivor Novello, a very successful 
actor on films and stage and music composer, was 
mainly educated in Gloucestershire. Norman V. 
Norman has local associations ; Arthur Bourchier was 
for several years a Parliamentary Candidate for 
Gloucester ; the great W. C. Macready died here ; 
Mrs. Siddons lived here for some years; while others 
who have lived here for longer or shorter periods have 
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been the famous clown, Grimaldi, Oscar Asche, John 
Drinkwater, Owen Nares, Granville Barker and Noel 
Coward. 

On the films the county is represented by Nigel 
Barrie (Roynan Nigel Jones, from Underdean), for 
whose start on the stage I was responsible, and Lilian 
Oldland, of Gloucester. 

Richard Estcourt, writes Henry Morley, was born at 
Tewkesbury in 1688 and educated in the Latin School 
there, stole from home at the age of fifteen to join a 
travelling company of comedians at Worcester, and, 
to avoid detection, made his first appearance in 
women’s clothes as ‘ Roxana,” in Alexander the 
Great. He was discovered, however, pursued, brought 
home, carried to London, and bound prentice to an 
apothecary in Hatton Garden. He escaped again, 
wandered about England, went to Ireland, and there 
obtained credit as an actor, then returned to London 
and appeared at Drury Lane, where his skill as a 
mimic enabled him to perform each part in the manner 
of the actor who had obtained chief credit by it. His 
power of mimickry made him very diverting in society, 
and as he had natural politeness with a sprightly wit, 
his company was sought and paid for at the entertain- 
ments of the great. ‘‘ Dick Estcourt” was a great 
favourite with the Duke of Marlborough, and when 
men of wit and rank joined in establishing the Beef- 
steak Club, they made Estcourt their providore, with 
a small gold gridiron for badge, hung round his neck 
by a green ribbon. Estcourt was a writer for the stage, 
as well as an actor. He achieved a place in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, like three other Glou- 
cestershire actors. 

“‘ Honest’? Charles Bannister (1738-1804) was an 
actor and a mimic of singers. His record published 
in 1885 says: 

“Tt has been said that no adequate representative 
of “Caliban” (Z'empest) has been seen since his 


death.” 
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Edwin Ransford (1805-1876), who was born and 
buried at Bourton-on-the-Water, acted and sang 
successfully in many London Theatres. 

Thomas Chiswell King (1818-1893), of Twyning, was 
originally apprenticed as a painter and paperh‘anger 
in Cheltenham, and an amateur actor. After ‘ eight 
years of splendid strolling ’”’ eventually he played leading 
parts in many places, being “ the last exponent of the 
school of tragedians which subordinated intelligence to 
precept and tradition . . . had more individuality and 
fewer vices of style than most conventional tragedians.” 

Edward John Henley, a brother of W. E. Henley 
and a native of Gloucester, seems to have been a 
well-known London actor. He toured with his brother’s 
Deacon Brodie in America, where he died in 1898. 

Jerome K. Jerome wrote ot him in his reminiscences : 

“He was a brilliant actor. He could get more 
passion over the footlights than any other actor 

I have known.” 

Mr. Harold Child (Stratton) was on the stage 1894— 
1897 withs John Hare at the Garrick, and Harry 
Paulton a the Strand, and on tour—being generally 
cast for what were then called ‘‘ mashers.”’ 

He was second dramatic of ‘‘ The Times ”’ (assistant 
to A. B. Walkley), 1902-1920, and dramatic critic 
of the ‘“ Observer”? 1912-1920; and adapted Le 
Pater, by Francois Coppee, which was produced by 
John Hare at Birmingham, T.R. September, 1898. 

He wrote the chapters on the Mediaeval, Elizabethan 
and later drama and stage in “ The Cambridge H.L.” 
and th e lives of Henry Irving and Charles Wyndham in 
the D.N.B. and Articles on drama and stage in various 
encyclopedias and reviews. 

Sybil Thorndike, who was a niece of the late Bishop 
of Thetford (for many years in Gloucester as Canon 
and Archdeacon Bowers), often stayed with him there 
in her early days when training as a pianist, and 
especially for the musical festivals. 


12. AMATEURS 


Tuts chapter may well begin with a quotation from the 
Drama volume of the Oxford Treasury of English 
Literature, by G. E. and Sir W. H. Hadow, whose 
original home was South Cerney, Gloucestershire. 

‘“ For centuries all the respectable acting was done 
by amateurs; by the Clergy and their choristers, 
by members of commercial guilds and learned pro- 
fessions, by boys at school and students at the 
Universities.” 

Amateur performances of this type are referred to in 
earlier chapters. The masque, in particular, was 
always amateur. Indeed one may fairly say, I think, 
that the English drama and stage were created by the 
amateur actor, who remained a dominant figure well 
into the days of Shakespeare, practically the first 
professional playwright, as James Burbidge became the 
first professional actor—before that he was a carpenter. 

America seems on the way to a return to the early 
state of things. Except in New York City, there is a pro- 
gressive decline of the professional Theatre, strangled 
by the cinema. In the smaller towns the Amateur 
Little Theatre is taking its place. There are signs of a 
similar tendency in England, the substitute being 
fostered by the British Drama League. It is making 
some progress in Gloucestershire. Prominent organi- 
gations just outside the border are the Bath Citizen 
House and Bristol Folk House. The Bristol Little 
Theatre was only conceived by amateurs, its personnel 
being almost entirely professional, unlike the Northern 
Little Theatres, which are mainly amateur. 
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THE COTSWOLD PLAYERS 


The most distinctive amateur organisation of the 
county is a youngster—The Cotswold Players, founded 
as a touring company in 1913 by Constance Smedley 
and Maxwell Armfield. The former wrote several 
plays, besides being director, the latter designed sets 
and costumes. They did admirable spade work in 
trying to lift the tastes and the understanding of rural 
audiences. I remember playing a part in John 
Drinkwater’s King Cophetua, at short notice (with 
my lines pasted on the back of a shield), and of the 
author coming to a dress rehearsal and trying to 
lick the performance into shape. But the play was 
quite beyond us. When the Armfields went to Amer- 
ica and asked me to take over the direction I found 
some very useful material in my policy towards 
more popular work, while encouraging new and un- 
published plays with local scenes, and generally taking 
healthy and well-written drama to the villages and 
small towns, where there were few chances of seeing 
such plays. 

After the War we introduced to Gloucestershire its 
only classic work of fiction—John Masefield’s Tragedy 
of Nan (fully described on page 154). Painswick was 
where it first appeared, and earning the approval of its 
author at Bristol Folk House, we did it for him twice in 
his village hall at Boar’s Hill. Then to Newnham, the 
scene of its action, and eventually (with The Wooing 
of Wundle) to King George’s Hall, London, for the 
Gloucestershire Society ther 7% February 23rd, 1922. 
The newspaper reports were remarkably favourable. 
The press generally gives us amateurs far more space 
and praise than we deserve, but as the occasion was 
unique I am venturing to quote some of them, as 
reprinted in the Gloucester “ Citizen.” - 

“ The ‘Evening Standard’ spoke of Nan as 

‘a fine, strong piece of local drama, acted with great 
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force and feeling,’ and of the Wooing of Wundle 
as “a rustic comedy of the Cotswolds also admirably 
presented.’ The ‘Weekly Despatch ’ described it ag 
“a most enjoyable performance.’ The ‘ Referee ’ 
considered that ‘it was a revelation of something 
more than the delight that is to be got out of good, 
round Gloucestershire speech. The whole per- 
formance was one to refresh the true-born English 
ear and heart.’ 

“The dramatic critic of the ‘ Daily Mail’ re- 
marked that ‘A breath of the real countryside was 
brought to London by the Cotswold Players. First 
came John Masefield’s Nan, a play which has 
suffered by the name part being entrusted to mature 
actresses whose appearance and forcefulness make 
it difficult to believe in the helplessness of Nan and 
the inevitability of her tragedy. Yesterday it was 
acted with a passionate sincerity and a rare feeling 
for the poetry of the character by Miss Frances 
Brown, a young amateur. With this slight, girlish 
Nan, black-haired and shining-eyed, and with the 
fine Gaffer Pearce of Mr. T. Hannam-Clark, the 
lasting impression of the third act was of its beauty. 
Miss Daisy Cull was equally good as the malevolent 
Mrs. Pargetter. The Tragedy was followed by a 
pleasant rustic comedy of the Cotswolds. The 
Wooing of Wundle, in which Mr. Hannam-Clark again 
distinguished himself, this time as a comedian. The 
play gave an amusing glimpse of human nature and 
had a neat little plot, though, so funny was the dia- 
logue and so musically spoken in the rich Gloucester- 
shire dialect, that the omission of a plot would have 
mattered little to our enjoyment ’.”’ 

Nan was a beginner playing her first part with 
no Training except some singing lessons and such 
coaching as I gave her. 

We got possession of the stage only just over an hour 
before the performance. The representative of 
“Drama” seemed to disapprove of our humble 
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green curtains and picked-up furniture, and missed the 
conventional luxury of “set”? of a West End stage ; 
and she wrote the only criticism that was made: 
“Very notable was the sincerity of the acting 
and the thoroughness with which the parts had been 
studied. On the whole this little band of Gloucester- 

shire folk is to be warmly congratulated. But I 

am not sure whether the decision to play Nan was 

entirely tactful. Undoubtedly the tragedy should 
be in the Cotswold repertory, but not, I think, 
brought to a City that has seen it produced in the 

circumstances for which it was written—by a 

professional cast, on a full-sized stage with well- 

considered scenery... . 

“ The Wooing of Wundle—quite adequately staged 

—proved just the sort of thing to give in London as 

a sample of country fare. There is a rustic freshness 

about it that makes even its conventionally senti- 

mental love-story sufficiently convincing and the 

comedy of the hero’s manoeuvres a sheer delight. I 

hope the playlet will be published for the benefit 

of other groups of Community Players, though I 

doubt whether Wundle will ever find a second inter- 

preter so exhilaratingly funny as Mr. Hannam- 

Clark.”’ 

Mr. S. R. Littlewood, dramatic critic of the “ Ref- 
eree,” writing there a year or so later, described it as 
“the best performance of Mr. Masefield’s Nan I have 
seen,” and writing as a Somerset man in a book, 
‘Somerset and the Drama,”’ said it was ‘‘ very beauti- 
fully spoken.” 

We were greatly helped by special overtures and 
entractes composed by A. E. Brent Smith, who made 
use of the Joan-to-the-Maypole theme for Nan. Mr. 
Gilbert Holmes was a very successful publicity manager. 
The full casts were :—The Tragedy of Nan: “ Jenny 
Pargetter,” Mrs. D. W. Grover; “ Mrs. Pargetter,” 
Miss Daisy Cull; ‘“‘ William Pargetter,’ Mr. Osborn 
Leach; ‘“‘ Nan Hardwick,” Miss Frances Brown ; 
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“ Dick Gurvil,” Mr. D. W. Grover; ‘‘ Artie Pearce,”’ 
Mr. Walter Hooper ; “‘ Gaffer Pearce,’ Mr. T. Hannam- 
Clark; ‘Sammy Arker,” Mr. Herbert Davis; 
“Ellen,” Miss Hilda Lewis; ‘‘ Susan,’’ Miss Rhoda 
Desmond ; “‘ The Rev. Mr. Drew,” Mr. R. J. Verney ; 
“Captain Dixon,” Mr. J. E. V. Caesar. The Wooing 
of Wundle: ‘‘ Mrs. Boxem,” Miss Daisy Cull; “Tom” 
(her son), Mr. Osborn Leach; ‘“‘ Mrs. Dexter,’ Miss 
Hilda Lewis ; “Sam Grumpsey,” Mr. Walter Hooper ; 
** Joshua Wundle,”’ Mr. T. Hannam-Clark ; ‘‘ Charles ”’ 
(his nephew), Mr. Douglas Grover. The Plays pro- 
duced by Mr. T. Hannam-Clark, assisted in the Stage 
and property management by various members of the 
Company. 

So to The Passing of the Third Floor Back, not a 
faultless play, but to most people very impressive. 
Produced by us at the Gloucester Hippodrome for 
the Bishop’s wife, and afterwards played round the 
county, notably at Y.M.C.A.’s, ending up at the Cen- 
tral Y M.C.A. in London, as well as at Gloucester 
Prison on February 11th, 1922, by special leave of the 
Home Office. A moving and remarkable experience 
it was, to play, as I did, the “‘ Stranger ” to convicts. 
This was the first performance of a play given in any 
prison, and was fully reported in many London and 
foreign papers. A number of such performances have 
since followed. 

The author wrote: 


“Dear Mr. Hannam-Clark, 

“Thanks for the cutting. It was a kindly 
thought to give the play to our brother sinners who 
have been caught. Don’t, of course, send me any 
fee for this particular performance. All best wishes. 

“Yours sincerely, 


J. K. JEROME. 


This series of events gained the Cotswold Players 


almost a national reputation. In my time we produced 
M 
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twenty-two plays, twelve of them original and un- 
published ; many of these were in constant repertory. 

The Company was gathered from a scattered and 
hilly district ; some of us came over ten miles. We 
rehearsed in any odd place. Nan in a vicarage attic 
and an old chapel. The Passing began in a dance 
hall, but was mainly rehearsed in a tiny hay-loft 
approached by a ladder. Boxes and tubs generally 
did for chairs, and we rarely had other furniture. Here 
we worked on many of our plays, and for some time 
this was our Head-quarters, where we kept our home- 
made curtains and fit-up and our only box set, bought 
in ruins for a few shillings, and restored and re-papered 
by the players, under Osborn Leach, the energetic 
business manager. Our biggest audience was an 
outdoor one—at Eastnor Castle on a Whit Monday, 
when thousands were clustered up a grass bank that 
used to be a moat. Wooing of Wundle was the play. 
Our smallest probably in the tiny schoolroom of 
Miserden, a remote Cotswold village where even aged 
inhabitants didn’t remember theatricals before. The 
main play was the same. We did it also at the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Theatre, after mistaking our train and 
travelling first on a non-stop one to Bristol and back ; 
at Gloucester Gaol, too, and to an audience of Magis- 
trates at a Sheriff's Garden party; and under many 
strange conditions. The adventures of this play and of 
its sequel, Wundle Weds, would fill a chapter. Rarely 
did it fail. Once was at Wotton-under-Edge, where 
the cider was vinegar, the pie uneatable, and the lights 
useless. 

In a twelvemonth we did over fifty performances 
altogether. There was a constant flow of new mem- 
bers all wanting parts, and I found the strain too 
great. 

Since I gave up the direction, in 1922, they have done 
a notable series of plays under the control of Mr. 
Daniel Roberts, including Dear Brutus in London, 
and Will Shakespeare and The Village Wedding with 
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help from their authors; and productions by Messrs. 
Arthur Blanch, D. W. Grover and others. There is a 
tendency to drop dialect and local plays, unfortunately. 


CHELTENHAM 


At Cheltenham Theatre Royal in the early part of 
the nineteenth century it was a common thing for 
amateurs to appear among the Theatre Stock Company. 
They were modestly not announced by name, but 
““ Amateurs ” was often the biggest type in the play 
bill. Three amateurs played in Castle Spectre on 
April 4th, 1812, the prices being 5/-, 2/6 and 1/6. 
At times they played important parts. For instance, 
in November, 1813, “ Lothaire by an Amateur and 
Bucks have at ye all by an amateur,” the name part in 
Pizarro; in Henry IV the Prince of Wales, Falstaff, 
Hotspur ; in Critic, Puff, Whiskerandos, Sir Fretful ; 
Romeo, Mercutio and Apothecary ; Prince of Wales, 
Falstaff and Poins of Henry IV (1) to the Hotspur of 
Chas. Kemble (the star); Don Juan cast almost 
entirely by amateurs and on August 7th, 1821 “the 
Acting Manager has the honour to announce An 
_ Amateur Who moves in the first Cycles of Fashion, 
who performed in the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
and such an attraction that at an early hour all parts 
of the Theatre overflowed.” 

The Theatre in Cambray was for a number of years 
continually crowded, and its prosperity was, to a great 
extent, aided by the frequent amateur performances 
of the Earl Fitzhardinge, formerly Col. Wm. F. Berke- 
ley, doubtless the Amateur referred to above, and the 
Hons. Frederick and Augustus Berkeley, maintaining 
the Elizabethan family traditions. 

In his “‘ Life and Recollections ” the Hon. Grantley 
F. Berkeley says: 

** He travelled the country as an amateur actor, 


associated with his brothers, Frederick and ats 
M— 
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and others, and lived in the society of public actors 

and actresses, usually having one of the latter under 

his protection.” 
(and see page 88 of the Cheltenham Chapter). 

“Col. Berkeley, a local deity whose word was 
law. . The applause that waited on the appear- 
ance of my Brothers, Col. Berkeley and Augustus, 
when they played at the Theatre. 

He was a very generous patron of Cheltenham, 
maintaining the Hunt entirely out of his own pocket, 
and keeping almost open table and stable to his friends. 

Oxberry’s dramatic biography (1825) says: 

‘“* Col. Berkeley often previously rendered himself 
ridiculous by his stage exhibitions, which, however, 
had the effect of attracting an audience, as Berkeley 
is a mighty man indeed at Cheltenham.” 

The “Cheltenham Chronicle”? in 1814 gives the 
following account :— 


‘* FASHIONABLE 'THEATRICALS. 


“The anticipated Amateur Play at our Theatre 
on Thursday evening, was one of the most brilliant 
performances of its nature we ever witnessed ; and 
it was maintained with such mastery, that though 
the night had passed previous to its conclusion, the 
audience were amused and delighted to its end. 

“The vindictive Iago, supported by Col. Berkeley 
(Earl Fitzhardinge) was a perfect portraiture ; and 
while it gave the just and living picture of the poet’s 
genius, reflected matchless lustre on the talents of 
the performer. Capt. Austin represented the Moor, 
and Capt. Berkeley, Cassio.” 

Grimaldi’s life reminiscences tell how at Cheltenham 
he encountered Mr. Bunn, who informed him that Mr. 
Chas. Kemble was then starring in Birmingham, and 
that Col. Berkeley having promised to play for his 
benefit he had come over to Cheltenham to ascertain 
what part the Col. would wish to play. . . . Grimaldi 
strolled into the green room and there met Col. Berke- 
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ley, who said that he very much wished to play “ Valen- 
tine ” to his Orson, to which Grimaldi replied, it would 
give him great pleasure to afford him the opportunity 
whenever he felt disposed. ‘‘ Very well,” said Col. 
Berkeley, “then we will consider the matter settled. 
You must come to Cheltenham for one night. I will 
make all the necessary arrangements with Farley. 
Your son shall play the ‘Green Knight,’ and I will 
give one hundred pounds as remuneration. We will 
try what we can do together, Joe, to amuse the people 
in Cheltenham.” Grimaldi accepted the terms, but 
the play was never done by these three performers, 
for his theatrical career was over. 

Between 1813 and 1840 anonymous amateurs 
played parts in Henry Quatre, Mayor of Garrett, Raising 
the Wind, Julius Caesar, Venice Preserved, Sylvester 
Daggerwood. New Way to pay old Debts, Katherine 
and Petruchio, A Roland for an Oliver, and many other 

lays. 

: In August, 1821, there was “a laughable farce 
Amateurs and Actors’ with a song by “‘ An Amateur ”’ 
and several parts. 

In September, 1824, “Mr. Watt Ormsby, the 
Amateur.” Distinguished Amateurs played in Charles 
II, Wine does Wonders and Simpson and Co., and 
other plays. 

On June 27th, 1832 “ First appearance (presumably 
for the season) of ‘The Gentlemen Amateurs’ who 
later played ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Banquo,’ ‘Steinberg’ and 
‘Sir Lucius O’Trigger’.”” In Iron Chest “ A Gentle- 
man Amateur, who will perform for the first time in 
England. Lydia Languish, by ‘ The Lady,’ last night 
but one of her appearance.” 

In October, 1838, performances in aid of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute and Chiefly by Members. 

In December a performance by “The Members of 
the Cheltenham Dramatic Amateur Society” of 
The Poor Gentleman. The ladies’ parts were played 


by the Stock Company. 
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In 1842 (at the Assembly Rooms) King John, the fol- 
lowing taking part: Col. Charitie, Capts. Bishop, 
Colquit and Kearney, W. Parry, Esq., A. Robinson, 
Esq., J. Fleming, Esq. ‘‘ The King” was played by 
J. N. Cowle from the Theatre Royal, Bath, and Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. Hammersley was Acting and Stage 
Manager. Also School for Scandal. Then “Iago” 
by “‘a celebrated amateur, Mr. Wentworth.” 

In 1842 a benefit with “‘G. B. Wentworth, Esq.” as 
“Claude Melnotte.” ‘‘ Black Eyed Susan” by a 
Young Lady. 

The local amateurs have done a great deal to popu- 
larise the drama and raised large sums for charity. 
As the “ Times ”’ wrote of a performance at the Assem- 
bly Rooms on January 16th, 1849, “The result is 
good, and the means are harmless.” A disarming 
prologue said : 


“But should they fail, be it understood, 
We take your money only to do good, 
And if you cannot yield us your applause, 
Withhold your blame in homage to our cause, 
We come to aid the greatest of the three— 
The pure and holy being—Charity.” 


A few years later first appears the name of T. B. 
Shenton, a leading figure for many years at Chelten- 
ham, Gloucester and Cirencester and other places, both 
as actor and Stage Manager of the type that we call 
“producer” to-day. He seems to have played pro- 
fessionally at one time as “‘ Howard,” but resisted, it 
is said, very tempting offers to give up his printing 
business and go on theatrical tour. ‘‘ The Cheltenham 
Examiner”’ of 1857 refers to him as “ our veteran 
amateur and townsman.” Mr. Wm. Thompson of 
the “Stroud Journal” remembers him well as being 
equally good at comedy and tragedy. 

Penny Readings were now becoming a prominent 
amusement. They are announced in January, 1868, 
as “every Wednesday at the Town Hall, Regent 
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Street, Cheltenham,” the Chairman being Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. 

In November, 1881, Nine Points of the Law was done 
at the Theatre. The local press said it was not evenly 
played and the actors lost their grip. 

In the same month a Fancy Fair at the Winter 
Gardens, run by ladies of St. John’s Parish for a 
charity, was refused a theatrical licence by the local 
magistrates, mainly as a result of a letter of objection 
from Canon Bell, the Rector. Eventually the licence 
was granted unanimously. 

There followed in the eighties a series of perfor- 
mances in the Assembly Rooms. 

Well-known names include W. L. Courtney, Vane- 
Tempest, Lady E. Spencer Churchill, and Arthur 
Bourchier, who toured the county a good deal in his 
undergraduate days in the eighties. 

Local press notices of one of these says: 

“Mr. Bourchier as the villain played a difficult 
part so admirably as to get the lion’s share of the 
applause, and drew forth the admiration of everyone 
for one of the best pieces of acting we have seen on 
the amateur stage for a long time.” 

Another paper says : 

“‘ The higher priced seats were filled by an audience 
including Cathedral dignitaries and ‘ County ’ people 
who never dream of entering the Theatre when the 
stage is occupied by a Professional Company, be 
it ever so good. The pit and gallery presented, 
however, a beggarly array of empty benches. 
Pittites and galleryites do not appreciate actors and 
actresses simply because they happen to be born to 
a title.” 

The patrons included four Barts., three full Generals 
and thirteen lesser Generals. 

Another notice says: 

“Ag this Company seems to be on a starring 
tour, I should like to know whether the hotel, 
travelling and other expenses of the members of 
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the Company form a first charge against the 

receipts.” 

In 1891 appears the name of “ Lilla McCarthy ” 
as “Susan,” maid of all work in Turn him out. 

In June, 1896, the Cheltenham Dramatic Society 
did Byron’s One Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

There followed an epoch of Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera of which Major Bell Haworth is the only sur- 
vivor still in the chains of amateurdom, where he 
remains (though laid by at the moment) a prominent 
and active figure. The name of the Victoria Rooms 
still appears, and Montpellier Rotunda. 

For its eighth season, in 1896, playing Jolanthe at 
the Theatre from Wednesday to Saturday, the Amateur 
Operatic Society threw “all the performances open 
to the public at the usual popular prices. All profits 
are added to a fund, which, when a certain substantial 
sum be reached, will be handed over to the Cheltenham 
General Hospital.” 

Mr. J. A. Matthews was conductor and Messrs. W. 
Rayner and H. Jessop were in the chorus. 

In 1912 the performances of two popular amateurs 
and others in The Importance of Being Earnest received 
criticism in a local paper, which a reply described as 
“unsavoury, abusive, out-of-place and unjustified.” 
The editor’s footnote called the letter ‘‘ impertinent.” 

It was a custom for many years, until the Messrs. 
Redford acquired a lease of the Opera House, for the 
local amateurs to do a play there just before Christmas 
for the benefit of the Manager. 

In this way the late Mr. Flood, and Mrs. Ticehurst. 
Miss Sybil Ker, Mr. P. R. Clauss and Mr. G. F. Tice- 
hurst did good work in the ten years before the War, 
The Pageant, detailed elsewhere, came now, with its 
effect of drawing together different social grades, and 
there came more prominently into the scene Messrs. 
W. H. Banks, Lyn Rainger and H. T. Rainger. The 
latter from 1904 had written several little plays and 
adaptations done locally, including The Cap-Maker’s 
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Daughter (1905), a story of Mediaeval Gloucester ; and 
Love’s Honour (1910), afterwards produced at The 
Camberwell Empire, London, under the title of For 
France. His The Man Who Knew was played at the 
Arts and Dramatic Club, London, in 1911. He adapted 
also from an old farce the book of a musical comedy, 
The Secret Agent, with music by Mr. Heller Nicholls 
(of Dean Close School), which had an amateur week at 
the Theatre in 1911. 

There followed the first appearance (in 1914) of the 
Cheltenham Operatic and Dramatic Society which has 
produced admirably many well-known and popular 
comic operas and plays. It is rich in members and 
producers of wide experience and training, but has not 
found (even with two successive Scottish Treasurers) 
the recipe for making appreciable profits. Instead of 
continuing its apparently hopeless chase of commercial 
success it might well make more use of its resources by 
aiming higher and getting out of the ruck of the old- 
fashioned amateur show, for it could hardly do worse, 
with a real experiment in “‘ high brow’ drama, away 
from the Theatre if necessary. But to expose the 
Russian Drama, for instance, to criticism, and even 
derision on the basis of a detached act of Uncle Vanya, 
done by inexperienced members (in February, 1928) 
is not quite worthy treatment. 

I have been a member since demobilisation, and in 
1927 (played in The Barton Mystery) the most interest- 
ing character of their season’s productions, but have 
seldom agreed with the Committee’s policy. After 
they have taken, naturally, the first pick of the parts 
available they rarely invite me to play one of those 
left. 

In 1922 they produced an original Comic opera, 
The Masquerade, with libretto and lyrics by Mr. H. T. 
Rainger, and music by Mr. S. R. Grove, formerly of 
Cheltenham. A scene was laid at the New Inn, 
Gloucester, and it was an attractive production, though 
lacking in local humour. Another amateur who has 
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written plays is Mr. H. O. Barnett. I have produced 
eight of them (two being broadcast from Cardiff), some 
in a modified form, in various parts of the county, and 
one, The Ring, was afterwards (in 1917) given a trial 
by Sir John Martin Harvey at Glasgow. This and 
another were played, too, by the Cheltenham Society. 
He wrote local dialogue for some Cotswold Dances done 
at the Town Hall. Mr. F. C. Palmer, of Cheltenham, 
has written some plays. Mr. P. R. Clauss has arranged 
several matinees of modern classics, and pierrot troupes, 
and Prunella has had three different productions, 
including an outdoor one, on an evening which the 
statue found chilly. 

Very active, in Cheltenham, is the Dickens’ Fellow- 
ship, for which adaptions have been done by Miss 
Beard and Messrs. Banks, Barnett and Giller. Other 
prominent players include Mrs. Bartholomew and 
Richardson, Misses Anton, Desmond, Marie Elliot, 
Gordon-Smith, Power, Pownoll, Williams, Rhodes, 
Joan Rogers, Col. Lake, and Messrs. Coxwell-Rogers, 
Palmer, E. H. Williams, Willink, Yeaman, and the 
Jessops; and, as child actresses, Enid Leeson and 
Iris Richards. 

Of School performances the College have several 
dramatic activities. The Head Master, Mr. H. H. 
Hardy, takes a keen interest in drama and music. 

In “ Reminiscences of Cheltenham College by an 
Old Cheltonian’’ (Paul Ward), dated 1867, is the 
following : 

i . in the great classical room, before the 
prize distribution of the Christmas half-year .. . 
Private Theatricals are at last sanctioned, and held 
at the same time. ... One of the pieces was 
Oliver Goldsmith’s comedy, She Stoops to Conquer .. . 
with the assistance of Mr. T. B. Shenton as Stage 
Manager. . . . Of course such a tremendous revolu- 
tion as this, such a desecration of the honoured walls 
of the clerical department, such utter subversion of 
Dean Close’s rules did not take place without the 
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denunciation of ‘The Looker-on,’ in the strongest 

language which that journal could employ.” 

I remember three incidents there. One, as a boy, 
when in a Greek play, Aristophanes Clouds, Socrates 
was hauled up in a basket to the roof of the “ Big 
Classical ’’ ; of mine, one was a “‘gag”’ about a General 
Knowledge paper undergone by all the boys the day 
before; another (in The Merry Wives of - Windsor) 
when the fight between Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius 
had an “extra turn” in a rough and tumble roll on 
the floor. In each case the boys cheered lustily for a 
long time. The third was a comparative failure of 
Wooing of Wundle, due doubtless to accent, acoustics 
and sentimentality. 

The Ladies’ College Guild do a performance most 
years of some notable classics (non-Shakespearian) and 
have produced Purcells’ Dido and Aeneas in public ; 
Miss Jessie Scrivener is their elocution Teacher, 
many of whose pupils have done her great credit. 

The Irving Academy of Dramatic Art does student 
performances in its Little Theatre. There is also a 
French Club and “‘ Modern Dramatic Players,’’ and 
a “Cheltenham Play Reading Circle.” The Local 
English Association has readings, too. 

Greek plays have been done by the Balliol Players, 
out of doors when possible. 


GLOUCESTER 


As at Cheltenham, amateurs were often played in a 
professional Stock Company at the Theatre, and were 
occasionally “‘ starred.” Thus on February 8th, 1792, 
in a Charity Performance of Earl of Essex, the name- 
part was done by a Gentleman Amateur. In 1794 
James Matthews, Esq., of Cheltenham, cornet in the 
first troop of Gloucestershire Yeomanry, died suddenly 
at the Theatre while performing for the Benefit of one 
of the Company. On March 21st, 1808, in The Tragedy 
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of George Barnwell, the title part was ““ by a Gentleman 
of Gloucester.’ On April 10th, 1812, amateurs did 
three parts in each of The Castle Spectre and The Mayor 
of Garret, also played in Cheltenham on the 7th. In 
1838 ‘ Othello” was played by “A Gentleman 
Amateur.” 

On February 24th, 1857, the Gloucester Dramatic 
Club gave a performance which the “ Journal ’’ reports 
very briefly as ‘“‘ got through in a very satisfactory 
manner,” a gentleman and two lady professionals 
being named. On March 17th following, the Cheltenham 
Dramatic Club did Still Waters run Deep and A Rough 
Diamond (Mr. Shenton being Stage Manager) at a 
Benefit of Mrs. Watson, “late proprietress.” Mr. 
Blinkhorn had just bought, on the 24th. The Glouces- 
ter Club did their “‘ closing performance of the season ” 
for the benefit of Mr. D’Arcy Read, their Stage Manager 
and Director, Admiral Sir M. F. F. Berkeley and W. 
P. Price being patrons. In May Mr. Shenton played 
with the Stock Company in The Octoroon. 

On December 14th the 3rd Gloucester Artillery 
Corps, with Mr. Shenton and Mr. Jones and a chorus of 
fifty, gave an amateur performance. In February, 
1866 Used up was played, Messrs. Frank Hoare and 
S. Aitken taking part. The “Journal” says: 

“Mr. Blinkhorn was at first reluctant to allow 
the use of the Theatre for a dramatic performance, 
doubtless for cogent reasons.” 

In aid of the Cricket Club performances were given 
at the Theatre of Time Tries All (1865), Still Waters 
Run Deep (1867)—in which Messrs. Shenton, Lawrence 
and 8. Aitken played—and a Burlesque, Hatravaganza, 
with music arranged by W. J. Dawes (father of Frank 
and grandfather of Leo); and including Messrs. 
Shenton, Marshall, Aitken, C. Morris, W. T. Clutter- 
buck, Bruce Johnstone, Vincent Reynolds, F. Butt, 
F. Hoare, James Lewis, J. Bryan, D. Bretherton, J. 
Jakeway, B. Wheeler, D. Franklin, Madame D’Este 
Finlayson and Miss Lavine. 
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In 1868 Mr. Shenton managed a _ performance 
(including gymnastics, Our Wife and Raising the 
Wind). ‘Two professional ladies were engaged. 

In December, 1878, the Liberal Club A.D.C. had 
two nights, the chief piece being The Loving Oup, 
described as a play illustrative of public houses rather 
than “public life.” The Conservative paper had a 
severely critical report. They did two nights again in 
December, 1881. 

The Gloucester Comedy Co. included Chas. Clark, 
Chas. Fox, Conway Jones (my first ‘“‘ coach ’’), and a 
drawing in the “‘ Gloucester Wasp ”’ in 1881 showed him 
as the juvenile lead, also Charles G. Clark. 

In November, 1881, Society was played to good 
houses. Mr. T. B. Shenton and Messrs. Henderson 
and Carlyon were prominent. 

In October, 1891, the Gloucester Dramatic Club gave 
performances. 

My father took part in several activities in Gloucester 
and has told me how, when acting with Mrs. Ellicott 
(the Bishop’s wife) some fifty years ago, she said: 
“And here, Fred, you kiss me, but of course you 
mustn’t really.”” The reminiscence amused her as 
much as anyone. The amateur actor of to-day is 
often not quite so restrained, though I have seen 
professionals act the climax of a love scene by rubbing 
a nose on the back of the lady’s neck. Since the 
establishment of the Barnwood House Hospital in the 
seventies there have been continuous performances 
there, mainly by the staff and friends, and often of 
high standard. 

In recent years a number of performances have been 
undertaken at the old Theatre Royal and elsewhere. 
The late Mrs. Meath Baker did several productions, 
including a Theatre week. I did the same thing 
several times when I was younger. Mrs. Dykes 
Bower, Mrs. Arbuthnot and others have run various 
shows, as well as the Dickens’ Fellowship. The short- 
lived Literary Club had a dramatic circle. 
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In 1914 there appeared the Gloucester Amateur 
Operatic Society, that has not yet done a dramatic 
production. It carried on through the War, and a 
rib separated itself in 1920 in the shape of the Caer 
Glow Operatic and Dramatic Society. Both have 
produced successfully a number of popular comic 
operas, and one would like to see them combine to- 
gether in a worthy production of Hugh the Drover, 
the Cotswold folk-opera. Outstanding comedians are 
Messrs. Hawkins and Dutton. Messrs G. H. Bland 
and George Romans have done useful work. 

Mr. Percy Evans has been active with musical 
productions for St. Dunstan’s and other causes, and 
other local enterprises are the Harold Sydney and 
Y.M.C.A. Dramatic Societies, and the Mynd Players. 

Children’s dancing matinees are frequent at the 
Hippodrome. 

A popular annual fixture before the War was the 
Law Students’ Mock Trial, generally written by Mr. 
G. P. Davies and done at the Raikes’ Memorial Hall. 

The Rotary Club have done a mock election to 
membership. 


CIRENCESTER 


It was the practice here, too, for amateurs to play 
amongst the professional Stock Company. 

A bill headed ‘‘ New Theatre, Cirencester,’ dated 
December 30th, 1801, is for Mrs. Carleton’s benefit, 
and the plays, The Fair Penitent and Bon Ton, four 
parts being done by Officers of the Royal North 
Gloucester Militia, their full band attending. For 
this night only the boxes were “ lined with carpeting.” 

On September 22nd, 1817, there was “ A hornpipe 
in Wooden Shoes by an Amateur.” On May 7th, 
1821, “‘ Pizarro Rolla’ by an Amateur.” There is 
added in writing “Gardner of Chalford.” On the 
llth “Young Norval” by a “ Gentleman of Ciren- 
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cester,”’ and added “‘ Mr. Rd. Hawkins, Grocer.” On 
May 18th, 1821, in Romeo and Juliet, there was a 
“solemn procession and Funeral Dirge by the charac- 
ters and Young Ladies of Cirencester.”’ After ‘“‘ Posi- 
tively the Last Night” there is on June 4th, 1821, 
“The Gentleman who performed ‘ Young Norval’ 
has most kindly consented to repeat it.’ Then 
“Mr. Cooke of Cirencester” will sing. 

“Mr. Hawkins acted in such tragic style on one 
evening as to cause his wife, who was among the 
audience, to faint with terror, or emotion.’’ Another’s 
speaking of ‘“‘My name is Norval on the Grampion 
Hills *” brought from a gallery wag ‘“ Then what is it 
on the Cotswold ? ” 

In the next epoch the chief actors were Wm. Parry 
(the comedian) and Frank Hoare (the main organiser)— 
he was also a song writer and musician. 

Still Waters run Deep was done in 1869, when the 
black type stars were Mr. T. Shenton and Mr. Hy. 
Bateman ; several members of the Stroud A.D.S. and 
“Gentlemen Amateurs of Cirencester” also played 
with two lady professionsla. It had been produced in 
1867 by the United Service Dramatic Club with Capt. 
Disney Roebuck and Mr. Shenton. The previous 
week Capt. Roebuck played ‘“‘ Claude Melnotte ” with 
Frank Hoare also in the cast. Penny readings were 
frequent in those days and attracted large audiences. 
After a time music was added and eventually filled the 
bulk of the programme. In 1872 T. Commeline left 
Cirencester after managing them for ten years; 150 
readings in all, the average audiences being 500 at 
the Corn Hall. The Corn Hall has housed a long 
succession of Theatrical performances. At one time 
in aid of the Rifle Club, but of recent years for the 
Cricket Club; and latterly at the Bingham Hall, one 
of the few important halls of Gloucestershire where 
the writer hasn’t appeared. 

In 1873 it is recorded that for The Octoroon amateur 
ladies played for the first time. Before that it was 
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usual to engage lady professionals. For many years 
now Mr. Sidney Boulton, a very amusing comedian, 
has been the backbone of the shows, with Mr. Howard 
Rawlins doing the heavy work of management. 


TEWKESBURY 


The “distinguished amateurs,’ Colonel Berkeley 
(afterwards Earl Fitzhardinge), Captain Augustus 
Berkeley and several other gentlemen of rank, whose 
performances at Cheltenham at that time excited much 
interest, also played here four nights in 1823, generally 
to overflowing houses; seven nights in 1824, and a 
night in 1825; and again in the two following years. 
In pre-War days a number of Pinero and Grundy plays 
were done, Mr. E. C. Rice being a prominent organiser 
and actor. 

Mr. Harry Hewitt besides professional scene-painting 
and property-making has produced entirely unaided 
(and largely written) a number of pantomimes and plays 
with local untrained actors. 

The Dickens’ Fellowship has done several productions 
and in these and several other undertakings Mr. H. de 
Courcy Peach has done excellent work, as have Mrs. 
Brierley, Major Speer and others. 

For the Campden children a May Day interlude was 
written and published by Gerald Bishop in 1904, and 
produced by Mrs. C. R. Ashbee at Whitsuntide. The 
Campden Guild of Handicraftsmen revived, under C. R. 
Ashbee, between 1903 and 1911, among others, The 
New Inn (Ben Jonson), The Shoemakers Holiday 
(Dekker), The Knight of the Burning Pestle (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), The Fair Maid of the West (Heywood), 
and The Elder Brother (Fletcher), the Fair Maid 
in 1909 being played by Miss Maud Royden, since 
famous as a preacher. 

Before the War the Misses Marling, of Clanna, pro- 
duced a number of their plays in various places. 
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In the Stroud District Zanone, a musical comedy, 
was produced by amateurs at the Subscription Rooms 
in 1899, composed by Paul Edmonds and written by 
Jack Margetson, a prominent local amateur often 
associated with the veteran Mark Cartwright. Norman 
V. Norman played with them sometimes. Mrs. 
Swynnerton (née Aikin Sneath), Misses Grenside, Mrs. 
Richard Green and Mrs. Lewis Smith often organise 
performances, as do Mrs. T. G. Matthews in the 
Berkeley district, and Miss Carrie Masters round 
Thornbury, and Miss Lucy Hyett at Painswick; Mrs. 
Seeley (née Violet Gibbons) has toured a number of her 
own plays and musical comedies (with music done 
by collaborators), notably The Cruise of Constance, 
which did a professional week at Cheltenham Theatre in 
1912 and a tour of a dozen towns, and her amateur 
company has included her father, Mr. J. 8. Gibbons 
(a veteran comedian of ripe experience), and once 
Mr. Bruce Bairnsfather, who also designed the posters. 

There have been various activities at Dursley, 
the Slad, and Uley. A visiting neighbour has been 
the Earl of Essex and his Canaries (Pierrots), another 
case of following Elizabethan family traditions. 

A large number of Women’s Institutes in the county 
do dramatic productions. Many have fine halls 
splendidly equipped. Prestbury is a striking instance. 
They deserve a chapter to themselves. “ Greenleaf ” 
Summer Schools of Drama have been successfully 
held by Mr. and Mrs. Armfield at Woodchester, and 
public performances given. 

The village Drama Society held a dramatic school 
at Cheltenham in April, 1928, which played As you 
like it, and the students and village groups did short 
plays, among them Lady Darwin’s Green Broom, 
whose charm surmounted the uneven casting of some 
parts by the Rodmarton Players, with a very rich 
dialect. The devotion of Miss Mary Kelly has made 
this Society an inspiring force in country districts. 
A Gloucester Committee was formed. 

N 
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Mrs. Rose has successfully organised a number of big 
theatrical functions in Bourton and Cheltenham, in- 
cluding a Shakespeare tea, dinner and tableaux at 
Cheltenham Town Hall, and has brought her old friend, 
Mrs. Kendal, to speak several times. 

Coleford started a Musical and Histrionic Society 
in 1882, afterwards re-named the Dramatic Society ; 
light and musical plays were done, Bombastes Furioso 
becoming a standard feature, used as a framework for 
various local skits. From 1912 more ambitious 
works such as His House in Order were played. 

There are flourishing Societies at Churchdown, 
Longhope, Newent and Tetbury, of which Dr. T. 
Warburton Walker was for many years the moving 
spirit, and now Mr. A. H. Lewis; and at Whiteway 
colony. 

Among other well-known people who appeared on the 
local amateur stage in their younger days are Sir 
Lionel Darell, Sir F. A. Hyett, Lady Loreburn, 
Messrs. W. F. Hicks Beach, E. T. Gardom, G. Owen 
Dunn, Heelas, Metford, Lapage Norris, H. A. Prothero, 
S. Aitken, H. W. Berthon, G. F. Collett, T. H. Packer, 
and F. B. de Sausmarez. The writer has had a finger 
in many of the local theatrical pies of this century, 


WARTIME 

I cannot trace a “ Glosters’ entertainment party 
though the 3/5th had their ‘“‘ Cherios ” for a time, but 
in several cases the wounded at Gloucester hospitals 
did their own theatrical performances, including one at 
the Gloucester Hippodrome. There were many theat- 
rical activities at halls, camps, recreation rooms and 
hospitals, for war charities, troops and wounded 
throughout Gloucestershire, and indeed for Gloucesters 
and Yeomen in all parts. I did my small part as a 
Civilian, a Gloucester ranker and an Officer, at Tid- 
worth and overseas, mainly in Y.M.C.A. huts. 

On Warriors’ Day, in 1921, the Gloucestershire 
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performance was at Gloucester Hippodrome, made up 
of professional turns from the various theatres and 
music halls of the county, the only theatrical item being 
Conan Doyle’s Waterloo, in which the cast was: 
Hilda Lewis (‘‘ Nora’’), Douglas Grover (“‘ Sergeant 
Macdonald ’’), Capt. T. Hannam-Clark (Corpl. Brew- 
ster’), and Capt. Herbert Davis (“ Col. Midwinter ’’). 


13. PAGEANTS AND PUPPETS. 
PAGEANTS. 
_ Cheltenham 


THE chief event has been the Gloucestershire Historical 
Pageant, done on a large scale at Marle Hill, Chelten- 
ham, on July 6th to 11th, 1908, with dress rehearsals 
on the seven previous evenings. The Pageant Master, 
who also wrote most of the book, was George P. 
Hawtrey. Mr. C. J. Phillips was master of the music, 
Horace Teague led the orchestra, Sydney Herbert 
and Ethel Griffiths designed the costumes, Mrs. 
McLellan the dances and Baring Bros. were business 
managers. The Chairmen of some of the many 
committees were: General, the Mayor (Mr. George 
Dimmer); Properties, Lt.-Col. Ashburner; Music, 
Canon Gardner. Special music was composed by 
Sir Chas. Villiers Stanford, Ernest A. Dicks, Heller 
Nicholls and Lewis Hann ; other music used being “The 
Mistletoe ’’ and “‘ On this day ” (both Welsh), ‘‘ The 
Jolly Ploughboy (a chorus from Purcell’s King Arthur), 
“* Now is the month of May ”’ (Morley), ‘‘ Come Lasses 
and Lads,” “ Rigs 0’ Marlow”’ and “ How d’ye do,” 
‘Drink to me only,” “John Peel,” “ Eton Boating 
Song,” ‘“‘ Home Sweet Home.” Mr. H. T. Rainger 
wrote the words of the Pageant Hymn. 

Between the performers and the audience was a 
lake on which a chorus floated in four large boats, 
four smaller ones carrying the Rivers of Gloucestershire. 
Thames: Mr. E. H. Flood, a wide man with a big 
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voice ; Chelt: a perky little boy (Master Jack Brown) ; 
Severn and Avon: by the Misses Townshend (now Mrs. 
Basil Bowers) and Eliot. 


The 
it 


Episodes and chief players were : 

Caradoc’s Farewell (A.D. 52). 

*“ Archdruid,” W. H. Banks; ‘ Caractacus,”’ 
R. Ratcliffe; ‘“‘ British Chiefs,” Lyn Rainger 
and H. Barnett, Jr. “‘ Publius Ostorius Scap- 
ula,’”’ H. C. Waghorne. 

A Saxon Slave Market (800), by Lt.-Col. F. J. 
Ashburner. 

“Thane,” Mascie Taylor; “Steward,” G. T. 
Wyatt; “Shipman,” J. 8S. Townshend. 

The Appointment of Archbishop Anselm (1093). 
“Wm. Rufus,” E. Waithman; “ Gundulf,” 
Rev. J. Fisher Jones; “ Anselm,” Rev. D. 
Austin Fisher. 

The Battle of Tewkesbury (1471) from Shakes- 
peare’s King Henry VI, Part 3, Act V, Scene 5. 
“King Edward IV,” Leslie Rea; ‘‘ Duke of 
Gloucester,’’ C. Pottinger ; Duke of Clarence,” 
G. G. Tinson; “ Queen Margaret,’ Miss 
Mellersh. 

Queen Elizabeth at Sherborne House (1574). 
“Queen Elizabeth,’ Mrs. Rose; “‘ Master 
Dutton,” W. A. Rixon; “‘ Bailiff,’ Rev. W. C. 
Page; “Tom, the Shepherd,” T. Hannam- 
Clark. 

Sabrina. A scene from Milton’s Comus (1634). 
“ Comus,’” A. G. Tinson; ‘The Lady,’ Miss 
Ethel Monat-Biggs ; ‘“‘ Spirit,” A. Tate; “ Sab- 
rina,’ Miss Dorothy Townshend. 

The Siege of Gloucester (1643). 

“‘ King Charles I,’ Capt. Matthews ; “ Tobias 
Jordan,” H. T. Rainger. 

King George III visits Cheltenham (1788). 

“ George III,’’ Commander Daubeny ; “ Queen 
Charlotte,’ Mrs. Golding; “‘ Rev. Dr. Free- 
man,” Rev. Edgar Neale; “ Dean Tucker,” 
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Rev. Canon Gardner; ‘‘ Duke of York,” H. 
Howard Lewis; ‘“ Mrs. Jordan,” Mrs. R. J. 
Webb. 


STROUD 


The Mid-Gloucester Historical Pageant of Progress 
took place at Fromehall Park on September 2nd, 7th 
and 9th, 1911. This had quite a political flavour, 
being organised by the Stroud Liberal Party in aid of 
their funds, though this was not stated on the announce- 
ments. The book was written by Frank Gwynne 
Evans, the Episodes being : 

Prologue by the Spirit of Progress. 

Ancient Britons and Romans (A.D. 45). 
Godman and Gytha (1050). 

The King’s Commissioners compiling Domesday 
Book (1086). 

Edward III and the Flemish Weavers (1331). 
Queen Elizabeth and the Huguenot Refugees (1574)’ 
Royalists and Puritans in the Election (1660). 
George III, Robert Raikes and Mrs. Siddons 
(1788). 

Corn Law Riots (1846). 

. Present Day Progress. 

Constance Smedley first conceived the idea, Miss 
May E. Cull, of London, was Pageant Mistress ; Miss 
Seymour Keay Mistress of the Robes; and Maxwell 
Armfield the artist. John Jacob was musical director, 
music being composed by the Rev. C. A. Davis and 
Messrs. W. E. Butland, E. A. Dicks and 8. W. Under- 
wood. The players were drawn from the following 
parishes : 

1. Eastington, Frocester, Stonehouse, Selsley, Kings 

Stanley, Leonard Stanley. 

2. Minchinhampton, Amberley, Kingscourt, Wood- 

chester, Avening. 

3. Cam, Coaley, Dursley, Owlpen, Stinchcombe, 

Uley, Wotton-under-Edge and district. 
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Chalford, Hyde, Oakridge, Eastcombe, Bisley, 

Brimscombe, Thrupp, Swells Hill. 

Stroud, Uplands, Rodborough. 

Painswick, Sheepscombe, Cranham, Slad, Pitch- 

combe, Miserden. 

7. Ebley, Cainscross, Randwick, Cashes Green, 
Whiteshill. 

8. Horsley, Nailsworth, Nymphsfield. 


eh ca dd ae 


BERKELEY 


A historic Pageant of Ancient Berkeley was pre- 
sented in the Chantry Garden on July 14th and 15th, 
1926, the Pageant Master being Mr. H. Blanchard, 
the compilers Mrs. T. Laver and Miss A. Ford, and 
various producers. 

The Episodes were : 

Berkeley during the Roman Occupation. 
Destruction of The Nunnery. 
Foundation of the Castle. 

Murder of Edward II. 

Féte Day (1349). 

A Fight for Berkeley Castle. 

Visit of Queen Elizabeth. 

Cromwellian Days. 

Berkeley and Dr. Jenner. 

Associations with Dickens. 


SOWA OR Ow Do 


~— 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


The Gloucester Cathedral Pageant of Historical 
Scenes, presented in the Cathedral Gardens on June 
22nd and 23rd, 1927, was organised (in conjunction 
with the Bishop of Gloucester’s Monster Féte) by 
a Committee presided over by Canon Cheesman, who 
compiled the book and collected the company. Mrs. 
Eliot and Mr. Minay were chiefly responsible for 
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arranging and practising the music which the late 
Sir Herbert Brewer conducted. The writer gave some 
technical help in Committee and on the Green, and in 
arranging and co-ordinating things. 

Generally, insisting that prominence should be 
given to the Cathedral chimes, as the only music that 
really belonged to the Cathedral alone. They were 
played first in simple form on tubular bells; after- 
wards harmonised. There was a continuous musical 
accompaniment, starting with plain song; harmony 
and orchestral music developing in accordance with 
history. And a chorus of monks, nuns and boys 
(choristers). 

No words were spoken. The scenes, which lasted 
just over an hour, were as follows: 

Prologue, The Druids (by local Druids). 

1. Founding the Abbey of St. Peter at Gloucester 

(A.D. 681) by King Osric. 

Appointment of Serlo as Abbot of Gloucester by 

William the Conqueror (1072). 

Wm. the Conqueror gives orders for the Domesday 

Survey (1085). 

Anselm forced to be Archbishop of Canterbury by 

Wm. Rufus (1093). 

Henry III crowned at Gloucester (1216). 

Burial of King Edward II (1327). 

Visit of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn (1535). 

Visit of Queen Elizabeth (1574). 

Visit of George III and Queen Charlotte (1788). 
“ Pageant of Cirencester History” was given in 
June, 1919, by the pupils and staff of Milton Mount 
College. The scenes were : 

. Coming of the Romans. 

Britons and Saxons. 

The Danish Incursions. 

Troubles of the Norman Period. 

Revolt against the House of Lancaster. 
The Reformation Troubles. 

The Great Rebellion. Siege of Cirencester. 
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8. An 18th-Century Royal Visit. 

9. The Reform Bill Rights. 

Since the War Mrs. Rose has written and produced 
several Primrose League Pageants, notably one called 
Cheltenham in 1830, introducing Disraeli, The Duke of 
Wellington, the actors Kean, Macready and Charles 
Matthews, the actresses Madame Vestris and Miss 
Foote, and other famous people of the day. 

In 1927 she did a Pageant celebrating the jubilee of 
the Incorporation of Cheltenham symbolised by a pro- 
cession of the Lords of the Manor (who were the Kings 
of England for some six centuries), and other historical 
persons. 

The fine old mansion, Southam-de-la-Bere, made a 
striking background for a short Stuart episode pre- 
sented there by the Women’s Institute under the Rev. 
F.S. and Mrs. Girdlestone in June, 1928, a feature being 
the country dances arranged by Miss Ratcliffe. 

A Pageant was planned for Tewkesbury in 1923, 
but the necessary Guarantors were not found. 

A “Folk Masque,” written by Miss Violet Alford, 
was performed in 1925-6 at Bristol, Southam and 
Cirencester by the English Folk Dance Society. There 
was a small Pageant at Ashchurch in 1926. and one 
at Hucclecote in June, 1907 (G. P. Davies being 
Master) which was largely spoilt by rain. 

A Pageant celebrating the tercentary of the posses- 
sion by the Hicks Beach family of the Great Witcombe 
Estate was performed there in 1912. 

Cheltenham had a Carnival on a large scale in June 
21st to 26th, 1909, planned for Montpelier Gardens, 
but the weather drove a good deal of it into the 
Theatre. 

The local legend of Maude’s Elm was dramatised by 
Ethel Griffiths. Col. Ashburner wrote an Elizabethan 
Masque, The Golden Apples, with music by Lewis 
Hann ; and Mrs. Golding, The Feast of Roses—founded 
on Lalla Rookh, with music by Heller Nicholls. A 
fairy play, The Convincing of Sophia, by Dorothy 
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Combes, had music composed by J. A. Matthews and 
Gertrude Matthews. 


PUPPETS 


Marionettes, originally little images of the Virgin 
(hence their name) are jointed puppets worked by 
hidden actors in miniature theatres. 

Such figures have been discovered in the ancient 
tombs of Egypt, and in the middle ages were employed 
to enact mystery and morality plays. The earliest 
name for them was “ motions.” 

Mr. EK. K. Chambers writes : 

‘“‘ The use of puppets to provide a figured represen- 
tation of the mystery of the Nativity seems to have 
preceded the use for the same purpose of living and 
speaking persons . . . the puppet show in the form 
of the Christmas crib... is still in use in all 
Catholic Countries.” 

There are references in the Elizabethan entries of 
the Gloucester City Chamberlain’s accounts as follows : 

1581-2. ‘“‘Her Majesty’s poppette players, 6th 

December, 1582, 20 /-.” 
1589-90. ‘“‘ Lord Chandos poppett players, 30th 
June, 5 /-.” 

1595- 6. “‘ Lord Chandos poppette players.” 

The Gloucestershire Dick Whittington used to be one 
of the plays done at the fairs in the seventeenth 
century. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century there 
was for many years a Marionette Theatre at Sadlers 
Wells, Cheltenham, at the bottom of St. George’s 
Place, managed by a family named Seward. It has 
been described as the best provincial exhibition of its 
kind, and was well supported. In December, 1881, 
the Imperial Marionettes visited the Corn Exchange, 
Gloucester, Stroud, and the Assembly Rooms, 
Cheltenham, here “drawing in the crowd.” There 
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has been a revival of this kind of thing lately, en- 
couraged by an Italian Company of striking com- 
petence, and other Travelling Shows have visited the 
local theatres. 

Many puppets have been made at Oakridge by Mr. 
Wm. G. Simmonds, who supplied this branch of the 
Drama at the International Theatre Exhibition, 
Kensington Museum (Victoria and Albert) in 1922. 

Mr. Walter Wilkinson, who lived at Haresfield, 
used, as a hobby, to make puppets and take them round 
on tour with some of his family, as a travelling showman, 
writing his own plays. Remarkably life-like they 
were, and so well hung that it was impossible even for 
the unskilled hand to get them to make an unnatural 
movement. 

In his entertaining book (Geoffrey Bles, 1927) he 
tells how when he wanted to play in Stroud the Police 
Inspector said “ No, the streets are too narrow. You 
can go to Rodborough or Cainscross. No licence is 
necessary and I am the local authority,” and, as a 
parting shot, ‘“ You go to Rodborough.”’ 

The Showman decided not to go there, feeling that 
there was a catch in it somewhere. 

Starting from the Beacon Tump, Haresfield, he 
first rehearsed the show on children and adults of the 
‘“‘ unconventional and hopelessly romantic people ”’ at 
the Whiteway Communistic Colony. The Simple- 
Lifers were very encouraging, and he went on to the 
Sheepscombe Féte, then to the sanatorium hard by, to 
Paradise, Painswick, and so on to Sharpness, Mangots- 
field, Bristol, where his show took boat for Minehead. 
There followed a tour round the coast to Westward 
Ho and back inland via Barnstable, Glastonbury, 
Wells, Bath and Stroud. 


14. DRAMATIC COMPETITIONS. 


THESE seem to be a recent innovation. 

The Bristol Eisteddfod has for some years had 
elocution classes which have attracted entrants from 
this county, but the first purely Gloucestershire com- 
petition has been that of the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
with Miss Aline Tidswell as Hon. Sec. For six or 
seven years there have been classes in elocution and the 
acting of scenes, one Shakespearian and one from some 
more recent classic, limited of course to their members 
in the Gloucester Diocese. 

In 1926, 1927 and 1928 a Gloucestershire Country- 
side Festival had “‘ reading aloud ”’ classes. Chelten- 
ham had a Musical Festival in the same years (Mr. H. H. 
Chandler being the moving spirit) with classes for 
elocution and acted Shakespearian scenes. 

The Drama League Competition of Community 
Drama for one-act plays had a Gloucestershire and 
Somerset area, with a number of entries, in 1927, 
when I judged all these competitions except the 
Cheltenham one, where I competed. 
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15. SCHOOLS. 


Shakespearian performances have been already 
dealt with. 

In the infancy of the theatre it was customary for 
whole plays to be performed by boys. At the great 
Schools—Eton and Winchester for instance—acting 
formed part of the ordinary course of education, com- 
bining exercise in memory and elocution with honest 
recreation. A sweeping. condemnation of the stage 
made in 1577 excepted such performances. Doubtless 
the Gloucester Cathedral Choristers used to play 
then, and are the pioneers among Gloucestershire 
schools. 

The practice of School plays and of doing non- 
Shakespearian ones is on the increase, owing, perhaps, 
to many teachers being interested in the drama—the 
tendency has been lately towards quite modern plays. 
The new and experimental Rendcomb College, near 
Cirencester, has a beautiful little open-air theatre where 
the boys have produced several plays. 

Among the Church and Sunday Schools there is an 
inclination towards the religious play. In the elemen- 
tary school generally the fairy play is still popular. — It 
is, of course, very suitable, especially for infants. 
The type of play is rising, and the manner of production 
especially the dancing and music. Folk music is 
appropriate if it is not overdone. Buta “ parrot” 
speech is still too common. There is generally a 
great and obvious effort not to miss aspirates. 
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16. BROADCASTING. 


Tue last scene of all, that ends this strange eventful 
history. 

Gloucestershire is playing its part even here. When 
I went to Savoy Hill, London, to do a Gloucestershire 
dialect talk (see Appendix) I was welcomed by an 
announcer from Miserden, after meeting in the ante- 
room Alan Bland (Gloucester), Sir Barry Jackson’s 
publicity director and literary adviser. Before that 
T had dined at the House of Commons with the Chelten- 
ham Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, Sir James 
Agg-Gardner. In the National Stations there is a 
tendency to actor-management and local casting which 
restricts their scope and choice of plays. At Cardiff 
Broadcasting Station Arthur Blanch (Stroud) is 
the dramatic producer, and Charles H. Brewer (Glou- 
cester) controls the musical comedy, both being also 
announcers. It is the west country as well as the 
Welsh station, and has relied to a large extent on 
Gloucestershire actors: Flora Macdowell, Daisy Cull, 
Daniel Roberts, and Osborn Leach are constantly to 
be heard in plays of all kinds. It has a reputation 
among the Stations for enterprise, especially in Drama 
and Music, and has shown that its Radio players are 
not mere vocal abstractions by giving flesh and blood 
performances at the Cardiff Playhouse. I am a 
recruit of a dozen or so performances there, starting 
with a “ double ” of “‘ Jaques ” and ‘‘ Adam ” (As you 
like it). The diversion is an interesting one, with 
no troublesome lines to learn, and comparatively 
brief rehearsal. 
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EPILOGUE 


How is Drama in Gloucestershire to-day ? 

Despite competition by cinemas and _ broadcasting 
the theatres of Gloucester and Cheltenham are flourish- 
ing, with the help of musical comedy and thrills and 
“modern” plays with a suggestive touch. 

The new Eden Philpotts School of Rustic Drama is a 
healthy novelty, popular locally. Broad Gloucester- 
shire is commonly the result of attempts at Devon- 
shire accent. Often it is Cockney, often Lancashire, 
with Loamshire, that nondescript accent whose home 
is Stageland only. 

Pantomime is not dead if its quality is maintained, 
though the companies are prone to weak spots which 
suggests casting upon grounds other than artistic ; 
but that applies to all productions, more or less. Jazz 
is a temporary disease. In spite of it there is a con- 
stant rise in the standard of stage singing, orchestration 
and orchestral performance, though, perhaps, not of 
harmony and melody. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s post-war boom both profes- 
sional and amateur looks like subsiding. There has 
been a rise of the individual comedian without eccentric 
dress or make-up. Comedians run to type as they 
have always done. Perhaps the Lancastrian is gaining 
on the Cockney (all to the good) ; the Scotchman is 
still prominent, the Welshman a little more common ; 
but the Irishman, once so popular, is almost rare. 
Though there is a higher standard of education among 
the people many of the most intelligent seem to have 
neither time nor money for playgoing. Shakespeare 
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can still pay its way (thanks to the schools) ; the better 
type of play generally attracts to a limited extent. 
But that is nothing new. 

Even an old playgoer cannot compare our modern 
actor with the greatest names of the past; but I 
venture the opinion that in my short playgoing exper- 
ience of thirty years the standard of acting has risen 
considerably—credit is due to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art and other Schools—and as for the play, 
our bookshelves can tell us that though poor plays still 
reach print and the stage, yet, on the whole, there is an 
appreciable lifting of standards there too. 

The Amateurs are on the warpath, full of enthusiasm, 
and with ambitions that are constantly rising. 

What of the future ? 

Cinema television synchronised with gramophoned 
sound is undoubtedly coming, both from reels and 
records (in halls) and broadcast, direct to the fireside. 
In June, 1928, Mr. Jesse Lasky, a film magnate, wrote 
that in five years’ time there would be no more silent 
films; and it was stated that two kinds of moving 
pictures would be regularly broadcast in the Autumn. 
Are they going to knock out the theatre? I think not. 
The colour difficulty is still practically unsolved, and 
even with stereoscopic vision one misses that myster- 
ious thing called personal magnetism which telepathy 
may in time provide, in the case of a broadcast; but 
the wafting of our dramatic thoughts through the 
ether is rather a frightening prospect, and I am not 
sure that many of us will wish Gloucestershire to lend a 
hand in it. 


APPENDIX A 


A Gloucestershire dialect talk delivered at Savoy Hill, 
London, and broadcast from Daventry at 9-25 p.m. on 
Monday, July 25th, 1927. 


After the announcement came an agitated whisper : 
“You be sure to tell I when to start, sir”? and, when 
““ Hushed,” an apologetic ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir; I don’t 
want to be ockurd, ’wever.”’ 

A description of the county was then read by the 
announcer, and my talk followed, spoken as by a peas- 
ant with a broad Gloucestershire accent—a county 
mixture, with samples from the various districts : 

““ Gloucestershire folk and others in hearin’s as is a 
minded to’ot. 

“You’ve just aheard a genelman what do bide here 
in Lunnon. Now I be come droo straight from 
Gloucester 0’ purpose to tell ’ee about we and putt’um 
right. 

“Mind ye, I don’t want to be hard on Lunnon. 

““Mebbe ye onderstond what gaffer have a-said 
better nor what you will me. But ’tyunt my fault Pll 
be bound. “Slike as ye be over educated. Well, 
*tis no oddstome. I ’yunt got ne’era thing to say agin 
book learning. I vallies it a fat lot. But I byunt 
ashamed of our Gloucester talk. Ourn be a sight 
wolder nor his’n be. Our school gaffer learnt I as 
*twas in our tongue as Mr. ‘ Robert o’ Gloucester,’ as 
they did call he (what was a monk there), took and 
wrote the oldest English history book what we’m a got. 
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And if ’twas right for he, ’tis right for I. Which 
twas in a’most the same words as Mr. Tyndale did 
write hese translation of the Bible. And ’sthink his 
writens byent good enow for thee.” (An interruption, 
“‘ Steady, steady.”) ‘‘ Yes, sir, ‘tis true as I be in a 
main taking. Ah. A bit oxcited. And I be terrible 
warm too. I'll try to kip cool, look. 

“J just bin took to House of Commons, wot be a 
voine place, but a vusty ’un, by our M.P., The Right 
Hon. Sir James Agg-Gardner. And a’ says, says ’ee, 
‘You'd best sit ’ee down and have a drop of dinner 
along o’ I.’ So I says ‘ Right, thank ’ee kindly, sir, 
I ull.’ So I sits betwix he and tother And he took 
and gi’ed I one of the genteelest feastes nor e’er I 
sin or tasted. Arterwards I did feel neer a bit griggly, 
but alright. I be much beholden’ to he. 

** Now I calls to mind as they’ve a found all manner 
o’ remains o’ buildin’s and earths and beastes what 
tells they as Glo’shire was lived at by a tidy few, 
thousands 0’ years ago, same as by the best people of 
to-day. And belike as our Gloucester Cathedral doings 
could fill a smart few books ’aself. * Twas on’y last 
month as a many did fetch missus and children to and 
again for to see thur what they did call a Pageant, as 
was joined to the Bishop’s Monster Feet. And thic 
showed Osric and William the Conker and a sight of 
other kings and queenses what had to do wi’ it, or 
done summut thur or had summut did to they. ’T'was 
for all the world like ghostes of the past what be a 
gone dyed these years. Sayed some ‘ Why cassent 
thee let un bide a quiet in the ground wi’out scratting 
em out again?’ Vifteen or sexteen shellin’ it did cost 


“My father do say as thur be volk on the hills 
aboove what do allus talk different from we in the 
bottoms, reason o’t bein’ coldish theer and they wunt 
open theer mouths so wide as we for fear 0’ swallering 
a mass of dank air. 


“Then Ciceter (what they do call capital 0’ Cots- 


, 
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wold) was wunst e’en as ’twere capital o’ England. 
I wurn a’ ’ull come again so arter a while when Lunnon 
a bin shook to rubbidge by charrybangs and toobes 
and suchlike. 

“Best of all ourn be the zider and perry, look. 
Us drinks what us can and sells what us can’t. And 
*tis all to good health and no detriment. But ’taint 
no good on poured out of a bottle. It do taste proper 
rasty. A body be got to come among we and swigut 
straight from the cask in the vowl. So as you do 
empt ee you’m getting the good teart flavour. And 
look see the Glo’ster Regiment do have a badge on 
back of ’ees cap as well as front. “T'was gev ’em for 
bravery in furrin parts. Yes, sure, we do vally it 
a sight more nor you do thenk on. And Lord ’tis 
terrible proud indeed as we all on us was as weared 
it when the girt War did wage. Doo ’ee know 
*tis allus said as round about Gloucester be the most 
moosical o’ all England. And I warrant ’tis true, so 
*tis. I do like agoing to the Derryenneal Festival, and 
in the Messiah I can’t help but sing the bass on’t. 
Well ’twas on’y a hummin’, but they yaps at I, ‘ Thee 
be araising the place, shut that moil. Kip still and 
quiet.’ So I just ’ums it in my innards. 

“-Twas on’y t’other day as a noospaper from 
Lunnon was a saying as our wenchen at ’ome in Glou- 
cester was the most pretty o’ all the womenfolk. Our 
maid (my daughter) be one on ’em. Arterwards I sid 
her gallivanting around in a girt new laylock ankitcher 
weared all skewiff; and dazzed if I byunt got to 
pay for’t. 

*“« And I be got a twain o’ smartish buoys, the very 
spit o’mee—fair good ’uns. What’s think I ’eard 
’en say t’other night? I was sat over anunt the 
fire theer and axing they to dout ’en. One comes 
down and sees t’other wi’ ’is ’at on. So a’sayed, 
‘“’Ow be, Garge, wur bist gwine?’ ‘ Byunt gwine 
nowur.’ ‘I knows tha’ bist.? ‘I knows a’ byunt. 


I be coming back.’ 
o—2 
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“ Best of all ’tis sport as do intrust we most truly. 

“Our Badminton be chiefest place for hunting. 
Thur byunt nur a better one nowur. 

‘Tis Cheltenham as be got the bestest steeple- 
chasin’ course anywur to be sin. 

And thur was W. G. Grace what wunst took and 
aimed a ball at my ’yud, and was desperd nigh ‘itting 
’un, and I never thought to ‘it ’ee back. Ah well, 
‘ees agonne now. 

“And a smartish lad be Hammond. A good ’un 
to bat, he be, and main slick in fieldin’ too, 
*sknow. 

“‘ Gloucester be sprack at Rugby Football and lookee 
after the War we’m got the County Championship for 
vust dree or vour year running. 

“This year ’twere a Glo’shire man as was Captain 
o’ England ; and our Tommy Voyce be a vine growed 
Glos’ter buoy. Happen as either o’ they do twizzle up 
and down the ground wi’ the ball ’a can’t be cotched 
nohow. They be upsides wi’ ’em all. If ony chump 
did rise a vinger agen Voyce to gi’ ’ee a clout, a’ did 
straighways ketch ’en a clip aside the ear’ole wot 
hurted ’en. And us Gloucester volk did say ‘ owst 
like ’ee ?’ 

‘“‘ And we ha’ got a fine lot 0’ treeses. Thee cassent 
go more nor half a mile anywur wi’out comin’ on a big 
tuffert on ’em. I count thur be thousands o’ girt 
ellums and ’oblionckers. The Forest o’ Dean ’oods 
was growed at vust for the acorns to feed pigs, nobbut 
else. “T'was on’y arterwards as the woaks was tuk 
for building ships- o’-war. 

“A main lot o’ furrin’ timber do come a Gloucester 
port and thur they do make matches and ingins and 
wagins and toys. Tha’ be as busy as a cat in a tripe 
shop, and all together like the men o’ Maisemore, what 
went one at a time. 

“ But what do please most our guestes from America 
and the North be the Cotswold housen built o’ stoan 
wi’ all manner o’ flowers a growin’ round they up 
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to the chimbleys. They be the most fairest sight as 
e’er they’ve a seed, however. 

“* Now ladies and gentlemen I done my best endeav- 
ours and I byent got time to say no more so I wun’t 
say it, cept only to wish ye all a werry good night, 
which I does. 


APPENDIX B 


Productions by the Chief Amateur Societies 


Tor CaER GLtow AMATEUR OPERATIC AND 


1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 


DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


H.M.S. Pinafore 

Patience 

Pirates of Penzance and Trial by Jury 
Haddon Hall 

Miss Hook of Holland 

A Waltz Dream 

The Quaker Girl 

A Country Girl 


THE CHELTENHAM OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC 


1914. 
1919. 
1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


Soclery 


The Yeomen of the Guard 
The Mikado 
Trelawney of the Wells 
Tolanthe 
The Rivals 
The Man from Blankleys 
The Gondoliers 
Raffles 
Beauty and the Barge 
The Masquerade 
Milestones 
The 13th Chair 
Ruddigore 
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1924. 


1925. 
1926. 
1927. 


1928. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
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Tilly of Bloomsbury 
The Brass Bottle 

The Man from Toronto 
A Pair of Silk Stockings 
The Mikado 

Merrie England 
Loyalties 

Lilies of the Field 

The Barton Mystery 
Pll leave it to you 

The Rebel Maid 
Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure 
Raffles 


CIRENCESTER AMATEURS 


Niobe 

Confusion 

Strange Adventures of Miss Brown 
Jane 

The Magistrate 

The New Clown 

The Schoolmistress 

The Duke of Killicrankie 
A Runaway Girl 

San Toy 

The Circus Girl 

The Toreador 

The Girl behind the Counter 
The Cingalee 

When Knights were Bold 
The Merry Widow 

Gipsy Love 

The Balkan Princess 

The Marriage Market 
Yes, Uncle 

The Cabaret Girl 

The Merry Widow 

Sybil 
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Tur CoTswoLD PLAYERS 


ConsTANCcE SMEDLEY 

* The Cheerful Tramp 
The Curious Herbal 
The Gilded Wreath 

* The Hundredth Yew 

* Mothers’ Rights 

* Pierrot’s Welcome 

* The Woman Tamers 


Lapy Darwin 


* Barton Fair 
* The Letter 
* Set Free 


J. M. Barrip 


Dear Brutus 
The Old Lady shows her medals 


Joun DrInkWATER 
King Cophetua 
The Storm 
x=0 


F. Morton Howarp 
*The Burcombe Scandal 
*Love and an Onion 
Money makes a Difference 
*The Victory 


H. O. Barnetr 


*Cured by Caroline 
*Mothers and Sons 
*No Class 


H. A, Atkinson 


*The Breaking Point 
*The Face at the Window 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The Pigeon 
The Silver Box 


G. Brernarp SHAW 


Candida 
Pygmalion 


*The Bias (C.V. Bruton) 

The Bishop’s Candlesticks 
(McKinneEL) 

The Boatswain’s Mate (Jacoss) 

*The Burnt Offering (MicHAEL 
Donne) 

Columbine (ARKELL) 

Come Michaelmas (K. Howarp) 

*The Cup of Cold Water 
(A. Gwynne Evans) 

The Enemy’s Country 

Everybody’s Husband 
(CaANNAN) 

Gaspers (CoLLINs) 

The Hour Glass (YzatTs) 

Tf four walls told (E. Piroy) 

The Importance of being 

Earnest (WILDE) 

Little White Thought 

(MALLEsoN) 

Lonesome Like (BricHousn) 

Love Fibs (Macnamara) 

The Maker of Dreams 

The Marrying of William 
(pu G. Praca) 

Milestones (BENNETT) 

*Mother’s Heart (Hark) 

Our Jim (GRovER) 

The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back (JEROME) 

A Story of Waterloo (Doyzz) 

The Tragedy of Nan (Masn- 
FIELD) 

Trifles (GLASPELL) 

The Village Wedding (McEvoy) 

Will Shakespeare (DANE) 

*The Wooing of Wundle 

The Workhouse Ward 
(GrEGgorRy) 


The 


* Unpublished 
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THE GLOUCESTER AMATEUR OPERATIC Socrety 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 


Mikado 

Tolanthe 

Pirates of Penzance 
Gondoliers 

Mikado 

Dorothy 
Ruddigore 

Yeomen of the Guard 
Utopia Limited 
Merrie England 
Princess Ida 
Gondoliers 

Tom Jones 

Rose of Persia 
Iolanthe 


GUILD OF THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


1886. 


1890. 
1894. 


1896. 
1898. 
1900. 
1902. 
1904. 
1906. 
1912. 
1924. 


1926. 


Herman Vezin recited ‘“ Julius Caesar. ”’ 
Scenes from “ Alcestis”’ and French and 
German plays 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess ” 

Scenes from Spenser’s Faery Queen “ Brito- 
mast ” 

Milton’s ‘‘ Comus ” 

Scenes from Homer 

Scenes from Dante’s “ Divine Comedy ” 
Kingsley’s “‘ Saints’ Tragedy ” 

Scenes from Chaucer—‘‘ Griselda ” 
Habshepset 

Bridges’ “ Achilles in Scyros ” 

Pupils of the College. Purcell’s “ Dido and 
Aeneas ” 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Knight of the 
Burning Pestle ” 
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The 1890 performance was at the Old Sadlers’ 
Wells Theatre, the 1894 and 1896 ones at the Opera 
House, and the later ones in the Princess Hall. 


Tue TETBURY AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


The Pirates of Penzance 
Les Cloches de Corneville 
Merrie England 

The Emerald Isle 

The Lady of Ostend 

The Young Person in Pink 
Tilly of Bloomsbury 

Mr. Pim Passes By 

Lord Richard in the Pantry 
Brown Sugar 

Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace 
Eliza Comes to Stay 

The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
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AFFILIATED BRANCHES OF THE VILLAGE DRAMA 


Society 
Ashchurch Overbury 
Frampton-on-Severn Uley 
Minchinhampton Withington 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES OF THE BRITISH DRAMA 
LEAGUE 


Badminton School 

The Cotswold Players 

Cotswold Shakespeare Society, Burleigh 

Dursley Community Players 

Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic Science 
Literary and Debating Society. 

Katherine Lady Berkeley’s Grammar School (Wot- 
ton-under-Edge) Dramatic Society 

Painswick Players 

St. Mary’s College (Cheltenham) Literary and 
Dramatic Society 

St. Paul’s College (Cheltenham) Dramatic Society 

Whiteway Dramatic Group 
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